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Open for yourself new 
world opportunities with 
another language by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at ‘home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. 


THE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, im your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world. 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 


PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN 
and 23 other languages 








You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say .. . you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 


"Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Blidg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
4 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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Address in Canada: Dept. 44, 906 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Russ Nixon, while in the U. S. Army, 
was assigned to the Finance Division 
of the U.S. Group Control Council of 
) the AMG, serving in Germany as Chief 
of the Denazification Section and later 
as Chief of the Financial Intelligence 
and Liaison Branch. He was later 
civilianized, becoming Deputy Director 
of the Division of Investigation of Car- 
| tels and External Assets of the Office 

of Military Government in Germany. 
| General Eisenhower appointed him 

U. S. member of the German External 
Property Commission. He now holds 
his former position as Washington rep- 
resentative of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica—CI10. 


Leo KrzyckI is vice-president of the 
CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
chairman of the  Polish-American 
Labor Council and president of the 
American-Slav Congress. He recently 
! made an extended visit to Poland. 
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» MIKHAIL SHOLOKHov, foremost Soviet 
novelist, is known in this country espe- 
: cially for his novel The Quiet Don. 


BERNARD L. KoTEN is Résearch Secre- 
tary and acting director of the language 
school of the American Russian Insti- 
tute in New York. 


_Lynp Warp is a distinguished Amer- 
can artist noted for his novels in pic- 
tures and for his book illustrations. 


SHOLEM AscH is the distinguished 
Yiddish writer whose works are widely 
known through translation. Among his 
many novels are Three Cities, The 
Nazarene and The Apostle. 


Lev SLAvIN is a Soviet writer whose 
humorous short stories frequently ap- 
pear in the Soviet press. 


Rev. Witt1am Howarp MELIsH_ is 
Associate Rector of the Church of the 
Holy. Trinity, Brooklyn, and Chairman 
of the Department of Christian and So- 
cial Relations of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Long Island. His articles have ap- 
peared in The Churchman and The 
Witness. 


DoroTHy BREWSTER is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia University. 
She has made several visits -to the 
Soviet Union and has followed Soviet 
literature closely. She is an authority 


. on the short story and is co-editor of 


one of the standard anthologies in this 
field. 


Joun GassNeR is chairman of the 
Drama and Playwriting departments of 
the Dramatic Workshop of the New 
School for Social Research. For fifteen 
years he headed the Theater Guild’s 
play department and now heads a play 
department. for Columbia Pictures. 
Among his books are Twenty Best Plays 
of the American Theater, Twenty Best 
Film Plays, Best Film Plays of 1943-44. 
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You Can Help ? 


E yussasg are vacation days when 
many of you seek the seashore, 
the country and the mountains for a 
brief respite from your year’s duties. 
And that is a good thing, for the re- 
laxation will fortify you for the tasks 
that lie ahead. 

And these tasks are more than the 
job that you hold or your\ routine 
duties at home. The world today is 
in a ferment. Post-war dislocations 
have been profound. The people 
of the globe, weary and wounded by 
the recent war, look to peace and 
security with an intense hope. They 
are weary of war but not too weary 
to strive with passionate energy to 
avoid a new world catastrophe. 

But strive they must—and you, 
too—for the vestiges of fascism, sup- 
ported by powerful elements, are to- 


day pursuing policies that will, if 


unchecked, lead to World War III. 

Outstanding characteristic of these 
dangerous policies is the campaign 
of vilification, slander and distortion 
of our wartime ally, the Soviet Un- 
ion. You can help check this sui- 
cidal trend by mens ha to every lie 
concerning the USSR. And you can 
do this by keeping informed about 
that country through supporting the 
only American monthly magazine 
exclusively devoted to authoritative 
presentation and interpretation of 
Soviet events. : 

We have appealed to you for $25,- 
000 to enable us to meet the high 
cost of publication and continue the 
work of presenting the truth on the 
USSR. Your response has been ex- 
tremely encouraging, but we have 
not yet met our goal. 

If you have not yet done so, we 
ask you, and your friends, to give as 
generously as possible so that SRT 
can continue to work for American- 
Soviet amity. 


Sincerely yours, 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


AMERICAN-SOVIET AMITY FUND 
Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
I enclose $........ as my contri- 
bution toward the $25,000 Amer- 


ican-Soviet Amity Fund to keep 
SRT going. 
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1875—MIKBAIL IVANOVICH KALININ—1946 





More than any formal portrait, this picture of Mikhail 
Kalinin talking to peasant and worker deputies at a 
session of the Supreme Soviet, symbolizes the life and 
work of the beloved Soviet leader who died on June 3rd, 
after a lifetime of service to his people. 

A peasant’s son, he always maintained the closest ties 
with the Soviet countryside. A worker, he is still remem- 
bered in the Kirov (formerly Putilov) works in Leningrad, 

where he began his revolutionary activities fifty years ago. 
_ He was a founder of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 
Party. In close association with Lenin and Stalin, he de- 
voted his earlier years to the emancipation of his people 
from tsarism and his later ones to the building up of the 
Soviet Socialist State, and the welfare of its citizens. 





Since the Revolution he held leading positions in both 
the Party and the Government. He was a member of 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. He was President of 
the Soviet Union for twenty-seven years, since 1919, and 
held that post until ill health forced his retirement in April 
of this year. 

His simplicity and his greatness endeared him: to all the 
people of his country, which has been plunged into 
mourning by his loss. Friends of the great Soviet nation 
throughout the world share this bereavement. The staff of 
Soviet Russia Today express the deepest sympathy to the 
Soviet people in the death of one whose life summed up 
all that is brightest and best in their land. 
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A GAIN man’s hopes are centered on Paris as the 
foreign ministers resume a conference so fateful that 
its outcome may to a large extent determine whether the 
weary peoples of the world must prepare for new mass 
slaughter. 

When Secretary Byrnes returned from Paris, he ac- 
cused the Soviet Union of attempting to impose’ its will 
on the other powers, although the record showed, as cor- 
respondent Walter Kerr cabled from Paris June 4 to the 
New York Herald Tribune, that they “made more conces- 
sions than any other power.” 

But the real cause of the deadlock on essential issues, as 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov pointed out in his re- 
port, is the tendency to replace the wartime coalition of 
the Big Three by an Anglo-American bloc directed against 
the Soviet Union. We print Mr. Molotov’s speech in 
full because it is essential that the American people clearly 
understand the real position of the Soviet Union which our 
own statesmen and the press are so completely distorting. 

It is clear from this speech that the Soviet Union will 
do everything in its power to reach an agreement at the 
forthcoming meeting. But it must be on a basis of the 
Anglo-American bloc abandoning their pressure campaign 
to dislodge the USSR from her rightful place in world 
affairs. It must be on the basis of returning to the policies 
of Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow, policies that 
mean the rebuilding of Europe on a democratic basis; of 
vigorously eradicating all vestiges of fascism everywhere; 
and of true great power collaboration for world peace. 

The Potsdam agreement placed squarely on the Council 
of Foreign Ministers as its first task the duty of drawing 
up for submission to the United Nations the treaties of 
peace first with Italy, then with Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and* Finland. 

The American proposal to convene a twenty-one nation 
peace conference without agreement having been reached 
on the treaties, is thus clearly a violation of Potsdam. A 
violation of the United Nations Charter itself is envisaged 
in Mr. Byrnes’ proposal to take the peace treaties to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations “if Russia con- 
tinues to oppose the calling of a twenty-one nation peace 
conference.” ‘This, as William Shirer points out in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 9, 


.. would mean the definite scrapping of the Big Three 
coalition which won the war, and which Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin urgently hoped could be kept together long 
enough to.assure the peace. One wonders if Mr. Truman 
and his Secretary of State realize the consequences of break- 
ing up the Allied coalition before the peace treaties are 
even written? 


The Anglo-American bloc has prevented the drawing up 
at the peace treaties by refusing to make any vital con- 
ssions whatsoever to the viewpoint of their great war part- 


ner, the USSR. Secretary Byrnes seeks to blame the re- 
sulting failure to reach agreements on the USSR, uses this 
as an excuse for offering a plan in violation of Potsdam and 
then in turn the Soviet Union is accused of scrapping the 
Potsdam agreement. 

While Secretary Byrnes denied the -existence of the 
Anglo-American bloc on the ground that we would 
welcome Soviet as well as British support of our view- 
points, his very reasoning is proof of the existence of the 
bloc. Herbert Matthews, certainly no apologist for the 
Soviet viewpoint, wrote from London’ to the New York 
Times of June 9, that in recent expressions of opinion by 
British and American statesmen one factor remained con- 
stant—‘‘that it was the Soviet Union that must change 
its policy.” He continued: 


That is perhaps why this week or at least this period be- 
tween the Paris Foreign Ministers’ conferences will have a 
crucial place in history. It is seeing the crystallization of the 
policies of the Big Three, not three partners in peace as 
they were in war, but two on one side and one on the other. 


The operation of the bloc was clearly visible in the 
London sessions of the United Nations Assembly and Se- 
curity Council. It functioned smoothly all through the 
recent Hunter College sessions on the trumped-up Iranian 
issue, and was expressed in their joint encouragement of 
the anti-Soviet attacks of Hyssein Ala (the latter was so 
patently serving Anglo-American interests rather than 
those of his own government, that Prime Minister 
Ghavam has ordered him to refrain from speaking further 
in the name of Iran at the Security Council). The ques- 
tion of Spain, on which the Soviet Union wants decisive 
action against Franco, is being approached as an Anglo- 
American vs. USSR issue; with England and America 
frantically seeking a way to avoid .any steps that will 
really result in getting rid of Franco and helping the Span- 
ish people to replace him with a democratic regime. The 
bloc found expression in recent almost identical notes of 
protest sent to Romania and to Yugoslavia. 

British Foreign Minister Bevin supports referring the 
peace treaties to the twenty-one nations without prior 
agreement. He supports Mr. Byrnes’ proposal for a four- 
power pact with Germany, the meaning of which is ably 
analyzed by Russ Nixon in his article in this issue. 

There is rumored to be agreement on a new proposal 
for splitting up Germany into a loose political federation 
and an economic and customs union with the open impli- 
cation that the Soviet zone would be eliminated from this 
arrangement. 

The high-handed action of General Clay in refusing 
further reparations deliveries to the Soviet Union from 
his area (deliveries which were not being made in any 
case) will be followed, it is said, by similar action on the 
part of Great Britain. 

Finally, Mr. Bevin joins in castigating the Soviet Union 
for the justifiable viewpoint that questions of control of 
the Danube River cannot be settled without participation 
of the Danubian countries directly affected. But he makes 
no protest over the extraordinary action ordered by Gen- 
eral McNarney, Conimander of U. S. forces in Europe, 
known as “Operation Grab Bag.” American troops seized 
372 ships along a 45-mile stretch of the Danube, con- 
stituting a major part of the Danube shipping essential to 
the commerce of seven different countries. Ostensibly aimed 
at apprehending smugglers and escaping Nazis, a State 
Department spokesman admitted that control of the boats 
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would be a strong argument against Russia—‘“The boats 
can be traded for concessions,” he said. 


Unleashing the Dogs of War 


AR from attempting to create a favorable atmosphere 

for the resumption of the Paris conference, British and 
American statesmen, public figures and press combined in 
a concerted anti-Soviet campaign which’ reached a cre- 
scendo on the eve of the conference. All the time-worn tricks 
of propaganda utilized by Hitler have been used to stir up 
fear and hatred of the Soviet Union. All the words made 
hateful by fascism are applied to the USSR, in the attempt 
to turn men’s hatred of fascism against the greatest enemy 
of fascism. One would think that it was the Soviet Union 
against which the war was fought. 

Not long ago, it was Soviet “expansionism” along its 
borders. Today the Soviet Union, still bleeding and suf- 
fering from its wounds, still sorrowing for its millions of 
dead, trying to build a decent life again out of the wilder- 
ness of ruin left by the Germans—is pictured as a rapacious 
giant prepared to swallow the whole world. 

After Molotov’s forthright statement, the heavy-handed 
Ernest Bevin countered with a speech apparently designed 
to widen still further the split between the Allies. He 
underlined the differences between the West and the Slav 
areas, and hurled accusations against Russia as being the 
great obstacle to peace and holding “the idea that the 
security of Russia can only be maintained when every 
country in the world has adopted the Soviet system.” 

The following day Winston Churchill, in a speech 
that topped all records for arrogance and bullying, highly 
praised the foreign policy of the Labor Government, de- 
fended Franco Spain, praised’ the American four-power 
treaty proposal, indulged in a revolting slander of the new 
democracies of Eastern Europe as “hanging about in a 
sub-human state between earth and hell . . .” and ac- 
cused the ally to whom he once referred as “The Russian 
Glory,” of sowing the seeds of a new war. 

Back on this side of the water public figures and the 
press have recklessly poured oil on the conflagration. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike have joined in the orgy. 
Cardinal Spellman combines a vicious attack on the Soviet 
Union with an attack on the Communist movement in 
America. Bishop Manning and other reactionary church- 
men take up the cry. Now it is to be a holy war—a war 
te save Christian civilization. 

The Gallup poll, which a short year ago reflected the 
friendliness of the majority of the American people to- 
ward the Soviet Union and their conviction that Russia 
would cooperate with us after the war announces that, 
in answer to a weighted question, 58 per cent of our 
people consider that Russia is building herself up to be 
“the ruling power of the world.” . 


On Mr. Dulles and What to Do About Him 
| pi Foster Dulles has undertaken the special job of 


attempting to provide the moral and ideological basis for 
the war instigators. He has written a two-part article for 
Life magazine, “Thoughts on Soviet Foreign Policy and 
What To Do About It,” that should serve as an im- 
mediate challenge to all progressive Americans to spring 
into action to prevent the war into which Mr. Dulles 
and those for whom he speaks would plunge our country 
and the world. 
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These articles are no more or less than a diabolical 
argument for the justification of war with the USSR. 

Anyone who has lingering doubts that the danger of q 
new world war is real and terrible need only read these 
articles to understand the lengths to which the powerfy| 
circles now determining America’s foreign policy are ready 
to go if they are not stopped in their tracks by the over. 
whelming repudiation of their policies by the American 
people. 

Mr. Dulles’ thesis is contained in forewords in which 
he asserts that the Soviet Union is seeking to impose a 
“Pax Sovietica” on the world. He declares that the goal 
of its foreign policy is to achieve “worldwide acceptance 
of Soviet political philosophy” which “threatens the per- 
sonal freedoms which constitute our most cherished polit- 
ical and spiritual heritage,” and that therefore the Soviet 
program is a danger to peace, because it “‘may inevitably 
lead to our violent resistance.” 

Mr. Dulles outlines a Soviet policy utterly at variance 
with the facts. He then proposes that the only way to avert 
the war threatened for us is to bring about a change in this 
Soviet policy. 

Obviously, a policy that does not exist cannot be changed. 
The basis is laid to say, “See, the USSR refuses to change 
its war-breeding policy, therefore is responsible for the war 
that we are bound to launch.” 

Who is John Foster. Dulles? 

He is head of the Sullivan and Cromwell Law Firm 
which was closely connected with the Von Schroeder bank- 
ing interests which financed Hitler and helped set up the 
Nazi Party in Germany; which had close ties with all the 
big European monopolies that backed the reactionary and 
feudal regimes in pre-war Europe that joined hands with 
fascism. 

Dulles acted personally as counsel for Franco in a litiga- 
tion against the United States to recover ten million dollars 
in silver purchased by the Treasury Department from 
Loyalist Spain. He was attorney for Count Rene de 
Chambrun, son-in-law of Laval, executed as a traitor. 
He was attorney for the Bank of Poland when it was 
under the control of the defunct pro-fascist Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile. He, personally defended the integrity of 
Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick, exposed in the New York 
Herald Tribune in April, 1940, as a Nazi agent. 

In March, 1939, John Foster Dulles, joining the iso- 
lationist Senator. Wheeler in a debate in the Economic 
Club in New York, declared: 


There is no reason to believe that any of the totalitarian 
states, either separately or collectively, would attempt to 
attack the United States. Only hysteria entertains the idea 
that Germany, Italy or Japan contemplates war on us. 


In his book “War, Peace and Change” written before 
the war, Mr. Dulles supported the Munich policy of ap- 
peasing fascism and attacked the whole concept of -collec- 
tive security. Praising the regimes of Germany, Italy and 
Japan as “dynamic” he declared, “. . . It would be iniqur 
tous to put shackles on the dynamic peoples and condemn 
them forever to conditions which might become intoler- 
able.” 

Dulles was brain truster for Herbert Hoover’s man, 
Dewey, in the 1944 Presidential campaign. 

During the campaign, the German connections of Mr. 
Dulles’ law firm were exposed in a press release from the 
Democratic National Committee, in which Senator Pepper 
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| fyas quoted as declaring he would demand an investigation 
M+ these connections in case a Republican victory elevated 
afDulles to be Secretary of State. 
ef This same Mr. Dulles and the interests he represents 
| fave a powerful voice in the making of American foreign 
y Policy today. At San Francisco a year ago, as adviser to 
he United States State Department, he helped from the 
1 Beginning to give an anti-Soviet slant to United Nations 
nolicies. As alternate delegate to the United Nations As- 
h kembly in London he helped to carry through the “get 
a Bough with Russia” policy. At Paris his policies found full 
| Bypression through Secretary Byrnes and Senator Vanden- 
¢ Bherg whose ideas now so thoroughly coincide that Vanden- 
berg this time did not even find it necessary to make a full 
eport of his own, but contented himself with associating 
t Himself completely with Mr. Byrnes’ report. 
’ i Because of the influence of Dr. Dulles on American pol- 
cies and policy makers, the implications of these articles 
t Bnd the danger they represent cannot be minimized. 
t # What we have here set forth regarding the connections 
‘if Mr. Dulles which represent the motivations behind the 
olicies he endorses, are a matter of record, a record which 
despite all his pompous moralizing about human freedom, 
reveals a fundamental sympathy for fascism. This was the 
' Bnotivating influence that impelled him in 1939 to lull the 
American people into a false sense of security by the assur- 
hnce that there was no danger from Germany, Italy or 
apan. It is equally behind his present attempt to instigate 
yar against the Soviet Union, as the greatest bulwark 
against any revival of fascism. 

Space does not permit our here entering into a refutation 
of all the points made by Mr. Dulles. The answer is con- 
tained in the material we publish in our magazine month 
btymonth. The charge of “totalitarianism” is answered by 
the reports we have brought our readers of the day-by-day 
functioning of Soviet democracy. The charge’ of territorial 
acquisitions follows the usual dishonest method of listing 
Noviet territorial gains without a parallel column of losses, 
and was ably answered by Alter Brody in the June issue of 
oviet Russia Today. The fantastic notion that the Soviet 
Union seeks world domination is answered by the millions 
f graves, the ruined cities and villages, the longing for 
peace of the whole Soviet people. In the vague conclusions 
if his second article as to what America should do, Mr. 
Dulles falls back on religious moralizing, to cover the 

ential blasphemy of his hate-inciting message designed to 
tir up fear and to provide moral grounds for war. 

Max Lerner, commenting on the articles in PM of 
une 11, says that as regards “the crucial base on which the 
whole Dulles article must stand or fall—the charge that 
the Russians mean to make all the governments in the world 
e MOmmunist . . . Dulles, for all his lawyer’s skill, does not 
- Mesent a single bit of supporting proof.” And William 
hirer wrote of the articles in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 9: 


_+ ++ His case was weakened by errors of fact and ques- 
ttonable intepretations. And one cannot but have reserva- 
tions about an author who right up to the outbreak of the 
war saw no danger to America in the Nazi-fascist con- 
1, @ racy but who now presumes to see the imminent danger 
of a clash with Russia. 


re SS T° Cee 


The American people repudiated Mr. Dulles’ ideas by 
their all-out support of the war against fascism. They 
tpudiated him again when .they refused to elect Mr. 
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Dewey and sent President Roosevelt back to office for his 
fourth term. They must and will repudiate these ideas 
today. No less than the future of our nation and the world 
is at stake. 


The Answer to the War Instigators 


HE authentic voice of the American people, the 

voice of friendship and peace with the Soviet people, 
was heard in New York’s Madison Square Garden on 
May 29, when the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship staged a great hail and farewell meeting in 
honor of Ilya Ehrenburg, Konstantine Simonov and Major 
General Mikhail Galaktionov. The three Soviet writers 
spoke from their hearts of the longing of their people for 
peace, of their desire for friendship with America as the 
best guarantee of peace. The storm of applause that 
greeted their appearance and their words showed how 
fervently the common people of America share this long- 
ing. And yet, sitting there in that great hall, feeling the 
deep passion in the words of our dear guests, it was hard 
to believe that, less than a year after the end of the war, 
such a meeting could be held in any atmosphere other than 
the complete gratitude and cordiality of the whole Ameri- 
can people. The shadows of war hung over even this 
meeting, and caused the solemn warning broadcast from 
the meeting over a nation-wide hookup by Soviet delegate 
Andrei Gromyko against misuse of the United Nations 
organization as a vehicle for the domination of any coun- 
try or group of countries. 

In the stirring tribute to Soviet racial policy from the 
Negro people expressed by Dr. W. E. B. Burghardt du 
Bois, the moving gratitude of the Jewish people voiced by 
the great Jewish writer Sholem Asch, in the speeches of 
such tried and trusted friends as Corliss Lamont, Albert 
Kahn, Leland Stowe, Senator Elbert Thomas and the 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies, the real America spoke. 

The work of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship has taken on a new and vital importance in 
this period. 

All through the war, the American government and the 
American people gave practical demonstrations of friend- 
ship for our great ally. Through Russian War Relief 
over 50,000 tons of vitally needed supplies were shipped 
to the USSR and other organizations joined in essential 
forms of aid. The project being carried on today by Rus- 
sian Relief to equip Moscow’s First Medical Institute and 
other forms:of aid must be supported to the full. 

But as the work of Russian Relief draws to a close, 
the goodwill that it garnered must not be dissipated. 
Everyone who understood the need for friendship during 
the war must understand that now, in these troubled, post 
war days, they face a new and even greater task—that on 
their ability to consolidate that friendship hangs our only 
hope of peace. 

_. That is why today as never before, the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship deserves the support 
of the widest sections of the American people. The Na- 
tional Council is expanding its work, enlarging its edu- 
cational program, mobilizing the great reservoir of friend- 
ship stored up during the war for united and effective 
action to insure continued American-Soviet cooperation. 
We bespeak the support of our readers for the work of this 
organization as the answer to those who are trying to 
drive us. into war with the Soviet Union. —J.S. 
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Molotov on the 


Statement of Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, May 
27, 1946, in answer to questions asked by the corre- 
spondents of PRAvDA and IzvESTIA, and in view of the 
interpretations which have recently been given abroad of 
the results of the Paris Conference of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 


HE conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 

Paris was held in aceordance with the decision of the 
Moscow Conference of Three Ministers held in December 
of last year. 

It is known that the Moscow Conference, guided by the 
directives of the Berlin Conference* of three powers, adopt- 
ed a definite decision on the preparation of peace treaties 
with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

The Soviet delegation at the Paris session maintained the 
position that it is obligatory to fulfill precisely the decision 
of the Moscow Conference, which provided for the convo- 
cation of a conference to discuss the above-mentioned peace 
treaties after the preparation of corresponding drafts had 
heen completed. 

The decision of the Moscow Conference requires that the 
necessary agreement in drawing up the above treaties be 
achieved among the governments of the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States, and, in regard to Italy, also 
with France. 

‘ This means that before the peace conference of represen- 
tatives of twenty-one states is convoked, these governments 
must draw up the agreed drafts of the treaties. 

A different interpretation could lead to a situation where, 
let us say, instead of one draft of a peace treaty with Italy, 
two drafts would be submitted to the conference. 

In such a case one group of participants in the conference 
would be signing one peace treaty, while the other group of 
participants in the conference would sign another peace 
treaty—which would actually mean the failure of ideals of 
unity at the peace conference. 

Treading this road, we would have not one peace con- 
ference, but two peace conferences, and the aspiration of 
nations for durable peace would therefore be frustrated. 
That such a situation is intolerable is perfectly obvious. 

Therefore, the Soviet delegation could not agree with the 
proposal of the delegation of the United States on setting a 
date for the convocation of the peace conference, without 
regard to preliminary agreement in preparing the peace 
treaties, r 

It is also perfectly obvious that this proposal of the 
United States delegation, which was supported by the 
British delegation as well, ran counter to the decisions of 
the Berlin and Moscow conferences and in general could 
have the most undesirable consequences for further devel- 
opment of friendly relations among the nations seeking 
to establish a durable peace. 

Therefore, the efforts of the Soviet delegation at the 
Paris Conference were aimed precisely at reaching agreed 
decisions on the main questions of the drafts of peace 
treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Fin- 
land. 

It should be recognized that certain positive results were 
reached in this respect, although they cannot be regarded 
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as sufficient. As the result of the work of the Paris Con- 
ference, the preparation of peace treaties for Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland may be regarded as completed 
in the main, with the exception of economic clauses, which 
remain unconsidered. 

The governments which were charged with preparing 
these treaties agreed on all the basic questions: territorial 
and military restrictions, reparations and other questions. 

This was illustrated by the fact that, on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion, the armistice terms, in which only 
basic obligations of satellite states had been included, were 
used as the basis of the above peace treaties. This fully 
insures the legitimate interests of the Allies withiout, how- 
ever, leading to outside interference in the internal affairs 
of these states. 

Questions which remained without agreement in regard 
to the peace treaties with Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland refer mainly to the economic sections of the trea- 
ties. This question thus far has not been considered by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, but has been discussed by 
special commissions where differences have been revealed. 

Such a question as that of trade and shipping on the Dan- 
ube, however, involving vital interests of the Danubian 
states, has already been discussed more than once by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

In the opinion of the Soviet delegates, this question ca 
not be considered and decided without participation of the 
Danubian states, if one is guided by a desire 'to develop 
friendly relations with those countries. The question of 
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the regulation of shipping on the Danube is, in the first 
place, the affair of the Danube states themselves, and it 
cannot be decided in peace treaties with the individual 
[Janube states. 

One cannot regard it as correct that certain non-Dan- 
ubian states should assume the right to dictate their will to 
the Danubian states and to impose such a regime in the 
Danube as would take no heed of the interests of the 
Danubian states, particularly of the Danube Allied states 
(Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia). 

In regard to the peace treaty with Italy, the situation is 
far more complicated. Here differences have been revealed 
on a number of basic questions, as for instance, on repara- 
tions, on the fate of the former Italian colonies, on the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier and the disposition of Trieste, and 
on several other questions. 

Let us take the question of reparations. In 1941-1942 
several hundred thousand troops of fascist’ Italy ‘invaded 
the territory of the USSR. Jointly with the Hitlerites, 
they devastated Minsk, the capital of Soviet Byelo-Russia, 
Kharkov and many other cities and villages in the Ukraine, 
reached the Don River and inflicted tremendous damage on 
our country. 

By their invasion or Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania, 
Italian fascist troops caused tremendous calamities there 
as well. Nevertheless, taking into account the fact that 
fascism in Italy was overthrown, and realizing the impor- 
tance of democratic Italy’s participation on the Allies’ side 
in the last years of the war, the Soviet Union restricted its 
reparations. demand for the six-year period to the very 
modest sum of $100,000,000. 

This should at least serve as a reminder that there can 
be no impunity for aggression and ‘invasion of a foreign 
territory. At the same time the Soviet Union defends the 
justice of the reparation demands of Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Albania, amounting to $200,000,000. 

These figures show that our reparation claims on Italy 
can compensate for only a small part of the damage she 
inflicted in the war years. 

The reparation demands of the Soviet Union on Italy 
met support at the Paris Conference only on the part of 
the French delegation. The United States delegation and, 
together with it, the British delegation, did not support 
fully even these just demands of the Soviet Union. It will 
suffice to say that the delegation of the United States pro- 
posed to include in the sum of reparations for the USSR 
the value of those warships that were allotted to the Soviet 


Union from Italian war booty, although as far back as at’ 


the Berlin Conference, when the German problem was 
considered, the United States, British and Soviet Govern- 
ments found it just to regard the enemy navy as war booty 
not to be included in reparations. 

This is not the first time that, in considering the ques- 
tion of reparations, we face a situation where representa- 
tives of countries which did not experience an enemy 
invasion of their own territories approach this question dif- 
ferently than does the Soviet Union. Indeed, one cannot 
reduce the whole thing to words of sympathy for nations 
that suffered a foreign invasion and at the same time issue 
appeals to “forget about reparations.” 

This would only serve as another proof of the correctness 
of the Russian proverb that “a full man does not under- 
stand a hungry one.” . 

Meanwhile, it is known from the official statements in 
the Italian press that a tremendous occupation expenditure 
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is borne by Italy for the benefit of Britain and the United 
States. Even a small reduction of this sum of occupation 
expenditure, amounting to several thousand million dollars, 
would suffice for Italy to meet the reparation demands of 
the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, we are well aware that Italian indus- 
try is in need of orders. Fulfillment of the reparation de- 
mands advanced by the Soviet Union would provide Italian 
industry with substantial orders for several years without 
imposing a great burden on the Italian state budget. 

Why, then, are the chief objections of the American and 
British delegations raised precisely against Italy’s covering 
the reparations by deliveries of goods to the Soviet Union? 
The allegation that such deliveries by Italian industry 
would be made at the cost of the United States and Great 
Britain financing Italy has no ground whatsoever. 

On the other hand, one cannot regard it as correct that 
Italian industry should be considered as subordinated to 
the interests of American and British industrial circles. 

The national industry of Italy has a rich past, and new 
and important prospects of development should now open 
before it. If we are not interfered with, the Soviet Union 
and Italy will reach an agreement on reparations without 
special difficulties. 

Much attention was given to the question of former 
Italian colonjes at both the London and Paris Conferences 
of Foreign Ministers. We did not insist on Tripolitania 
being placed for several years under the trusteeship of the 
Soviet ‘Union alone or even jointly with Italy, although 
this would be of great importance to Soviet merchant ships 


on the Mediterranean Sea routes and would fully secure’ 


the interests of establishing Tripolitania’s national inde- 
pendence within a short time. 

The Soviet Union, as well as France, found it desirable 
that her former colonies be placed under the trusteeship of 
Italy herself, which, having now become a democratic 
state, could under the guidance ‘of the United Nations ac- 
complish the task of preparing these countries for national 
independence. : 

This proposal initially met also with the support of the 
American delegation, which, however, soon abandoned this 
position, deferring to the objections of the British dele- 
gation. 

In view of this, the fate of the Italian colonies remained 
undecided, and the concessions made by the Soviet Union 
on this question did not receive due appraisal or fair recog- 
nition. 

On the question of former Italian colonies, it was par- 
ticularly obvious that the Américan and British delegations 
usually acted on the basis of previous agreement, although 
this ran counter to the lawful interests of other countries. 

A British draft was presented at the Paris Conference, 
according to which almost all Italian colonies were actu- 
ally to fall under Britain’s control. It, was proposed to 
proclaim the “independence of Libya,” including Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, without, however, withdrawing 
British troops from that territory. 

It was also proposed to form “Greater Somaliland” by 
including in it Italian Somaliland and two territories at the 


expense of Ethiopia (Ogaden and “reserved territories”), - 


and then to place “Greater Somaliland” in Great Britain’s 
trusteeship. Thus Great Britain’s colonial empire would 
obtain new expansion of her interests in northern and 
northeastern Africa. 


_ (Continued on page 30) 


























































MR. BYRNES’ PROPOSAL 


And the Allied Failure to Implement Potsdam 
: by RUSS NIXON 


HE proposal of Secretary of 

State Byrnes at the recent Paris 
Conference for’ a twenty-five year Al- 
liance Agreement to disarm Germany 
has been coldly received not only by 
the Soviet Union but by important 
elements in France and in the United 
States itself. The distrust of the 
Byrnes proposal emanates from those 
who have been most vigorously urging 
a tough policy regarding Germany and 
especially from those who have been 
insisting upon the full implementation 
of the Potsdam Declaration which 
enunciated an adequate program to 
destroy the German potential for war. 
The reaction against the Byrnes pro- 
posal springs from no opposition to a 
long term disarmament of Germany, 
but quite to the contrary is the result 
of suspicion that under existing circum- 
stances the U. S. State Department’s 
proposal would serve to soften the im- 
pact of the Posdam Declaration and 
cover up the grave failure to carry 
out its terms in Germany. Regret- 
tably the evidence: of this failure’ is 
all too plentifully at hand. 

The Potsdam Agreement, fruit of 
the Anglo-Soviet-American Confer- 
ence in Berlin during July, 1945, set 
forth “a coordinated Allied policy to- 
ward defeated Germany during the 
period of Allied control” (my em- 
phasis). The single purpose of the 
Agreement, based on the Crimea Con- 
ference in February, 1945, was un- 
equivocally stated: “German militar- 
ism and Nazism will be extirpated and 


the Allies will take in agreement to- 
gether, now and in the future, the 
other measures necessary to assure 
that Germany never again will threa- 
ten her neighbors or the peace of the 
world. The Potsdam Agreement pro- 
vided a double-barrelled means of 
achieving this purpose. Steps were to 
be taken to completely destroy the 
military, economic, political and social 
capacity of the Reich ever again to 
wage war. Presumably these steps 
would prevent Germany from again 
threatening the world’s peace even 
though some future Hitler might come 
to power. At the same time “the op- 
portunity was to be given” for the 
building of a democratic Germany. 
Presumably such a _ genuinely free 
Germany would not threaten the peace 
of the world, even if she could. To- 
gether these mutually reenforcing pol- 
icles were to assure that neither alone 
nor in concert with other nations would 
Germany ever again wage war. 

Today, less than a year after the 
Potsdam Agreement, these objectives 
are not only not realized, but there is 
grave evidence that in many respects 
contrary purposes are being pursued 
by the Western Allies. Ia this fact 
and in the countless controversies be- 
tween the four Great Powers in Ger- 
many that underlie this, development 
are to be found the really significant 
issues of German disarmament as well 
as a major cause for the profoundly 
strained relations between the West- 
ern Allies and the Soviet Union. 


Potsdam required that all German 
military and quasi-military units and 
any groups perpetrating the Ger- 
man military tradition were to be 
“completely and finally abolished in 
such manner as permanently to prevent 
the revival or reorganization of Ger- 
man militarism and Nazism.” Six 
months after Potsdam, Marshal Zhu- 
kov found it necessary to reveal in the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin that 
at least one million Wehrmacht troops 
had not been disbanded in the British 
zone of Germany but continued to 
function with their own officers, their 
own non-commissioned officers, their 
own system of organization, promo- 
tion, discipline, etc. These Wehr- 
macht units were complete with their 
own headquarters, supply corps, med- 
ical corps, etc. Marshal Zhukov re- 
vealed their location in detail. To 
these charges Great Britain’s General 
Montgomery responded not with de- 
nial of .the facts (although in one 
specific location he did claim there 
were only 99,000 undisbanded Wehr- 
macht troops rather than 100,000 as 
reported by Zhukov) but with a ra- 
tionalization for their use by the 


. British and a counter-attack to the 


effect that the Soviets must have spied 
on the British to have this information. 
Subsequently General Montgomery 
agreed to disband these forces although 
it is still extremely doubtful that this 
has been completely done. The hands 


-of the United States were completely 


clean in this particular controversy. 


The Potsdam Conference showing Attlee, Stalin and Truman with their foreign ministers and staffs 
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The German general staff, a re- 
peated source of war, should of course 
be completely eliminated insofar as 
any remote possibility of its recon- 
stitution is concerned. This would 
require that its members, some seven 
or eight thousand officers, who are not 
judged to be war criminals and pun- 
ished as such, should at least be exiled 
from Germany under strict controls. 
Original plans to take this step are 
now apparently abandoned as the re- 
sult of opposition by key British and 
American Military’ Government ofh- 
cials. The alternative plan providing 
for ineffectively disciplined parole in- 
side Germany of the general staff is 
certainly an: abandonment of any pre- 
tense to really destroy its military 
potential. 

It is with regard to the economic 
disarmament of Germany that the 
most extensive controversy among the 
Allies has existed. The Potsdam 
Agreement required that “primary em- 


phasis shall be given to the develop-- 


ment of agriculture and _ peaceful 
domestic industries,’ that through de- 
centralization the excessive concentra- 
tions of economic power should be 
eliminated, and that in addition to wip- 
ing out all pure war industry, the 
production of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, and “other items that are 
directly necessary to a war economy” 


shall be rigidly controlled and re- ' 


stricted to the post-war peacetime 
needs of Germany as defined. ‘What 
are the legitimate German post-war 
industrial needs? In the dispute over 
the German level of industry to be 
permitted, the British have held that 
the Potsdam provision for German 
imports to be paid for by German ex- 
ports, made necessary the maintenance 


of a significant portion of her indus- . 


trial capacity. In. the arguments in 
Berlin this export-import balance was 
given precedence in importance over 
the objectives of industrial disarma- 
ment. Potsdam required that goods 
and services should be produced in 
Germany “to maintain average living 
standards not exceeding the average 
of the standards of living of Euro- 
pean countries.” The clear intent of 
this language was to avoid the possi- 
bility that in the years of recovery 
Germans would be better off than their 
victims throughout Europe. By the 
exercise of extreme sophistry, this pro- 
vision has been held by both the British 
and American Military Government 
cficials to mean that Germany’s stand- 
ard of living must be at least as high 


as the standard of the rest of Europe. 

Thus by a whole series of statis- 
tical maneuvers the British and Amer- 
ican authorities dealing with this ques- 
tion have maximized the volume of 
industrial production deemed neces- 
sary in Germany. For example, there 
was a difference of 10,000,000 in 
the Soviet and British estimate of the 
German population, with the British 
high figure requiring more goods and 
services to be produced. This then, 
it was argued, made necessary more 
imports, thus requiring more exports 
to pay for the imports, and adding 
up to the necessity of maintaining a 
large portion of the Reich’s production 
of steel, chemicals, coal, etc. The over- 
whelming objective of Crimea and 
Potsdam to destroy the German war 
capacity became lost in the maze of 
“economic analysis.” 

Britain has taken the leadership in 
the drive to maintain Germany’s in- 
dustrial capacity. The United States 
and France held to a somewhat mid- 
dle ground between Britain and the 
USSR with the balance generally 
finally supporting the British more 
than the Soviets. The original U. S. 
“analysis” of this question was pre- 
pared by Calvin Hoover, the Duke 
University economist who was notor- 


iously a supporter of the “be gentle. 


with the Germans” school. His re- 
port, a model of statistical mumbo- 
jumbo constructed to support a pre- 
selected result, was .so extreme and 
untenable that it had to be repudiated 
by Lt. General Clay, the U. S. Deputy 
Military Governor. In spite of this, 
the Hoover report has remained in fact 
an important tool in the hands of both 
British and American officials who op- 
posed the “tough” Russian policy. 
The significance of this issue con- 
cerning Germany’s level of industry is 
not properly appreciated unless one 


realizes that in spite of the extensive 


war damage a very major proportion 
of Germany’s industrial war machine 
remained either totally intact or cap- 
able of reactivation within a three or 
four-month period. For example, 83 
per cent of the capacity of the great 
chemical combine I. G. Farben re- 
mained at the end-of the war. Prac- 
tically all of this capacity was used 
for war purposes. At the end of the 
war, Germany had only slightly less 
machine tool capacity than we have 
here in the United States with our 
population double that of the Reich. 
Only a most drastic program of re- 
duction of industrial capacity will 





change Germany from its undeniable 
status today as a great industrial and 
potentially military concentration of 
power. 

The residue of Germany’s indus- 
trial capacity, i.e., that “not needed 
for permitted production,” was to be 
made available for reparations under 
the Potsdam Agreement. Thus gen- 
erosity to Germany as urged by Britain 
and the U. S. diminished the volume 
of reparations in direct measure. The 
USSR was directly interested in the 
level of industry allowed in the west- 
ern zones of Germany because under 
Potsdam the Soviet Union was to re- 
ceive 25 per cent of this “residue” in 
the British, French, and U. S, zones 
(for 15 per cent of the 25 per cent, 
the Soviet Union was to pay an equiva- 
lent value of Soviet exports). 

It was stipulated at Potsdam that 
“The amount of equipment to be re- 
moved from the western zones on ac- 
count of reparations must be determined 
within six months from now at the 
latest.” This meant the deadline was 
February 2, 1946. It was further 
provided that advance deliveries to the 
USSR were to begin “as soon as pos- 
sible” and prior to final determination 
of the level of industry to be allowed 
to remain in Germany. These pro- 
visions have been flagrantly and pro- 
vocatively violated. 

Late in March, 1946, the Soviet 
Union sent a very sharp note to the 
U. S. Government protesting this fail- 
ure to carry out the reparations pro- 
gram agreed at Potsdam. The de- 
termination of the amount of equip- 
ment to be removed from the western 
zones ‘was not made by the deadline, 
and apparently uncertainties in this 
respect still exist although major de- 
cisions were reached during March. 
While there were designations of plants 
as “available for reparations,” abso- 
lutely no deliveries on this reparations 
account had been made to the USSR 
even by March, 1946, when the Sov- 
iet Government sent its protest note. 
No excuse can exist for this obvious 
violation of Potsdam. The Russians 
took the position that failure to de- 
liver this equipment seriously retarded 
the Soviet program to restore the areas 
devastated and looted by the Nazis. 

The recent announcement that Gen- 
eral Clay has now ordered that no 
reparations ‘deliveries be made to the 
USSR from the U. S. zone because of 
the uncertain situation existing in Ger- 
many and internationally, seems to fit 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE NEW POLAND 
IS DEMOCRATIC . 


by LEO KRZYCKI 


| de impressed me most unfor- 


gettably during my recent visit 
to Poland was the indomitable spirit 
and energy of the Silesian coalminers 
who, notwithstanding the many diff- 
culties and hardships, are boosting 
coal production to a position of out- 
standing world importance. As a mat- 
ter of fact ‘as a result of Poland’s ab- 
sorption of Upper and Lower Silesia, 
Poland now ranks third in Europe 
and fourth in the world in coal out- 
put after the United States, the Sov- 
iet Union and Britain. Poland now has 
an added productive capacity of 31,- 
000,000 tons of coal and 17,000,000 
tons of lignite. Poland’s coal program 
for the current year calls for a mini- 
mum output of 46,000,000 tons of 
which 22,000,000 are planned for ex- 
port. 

Spending some time among the coal- 
miners in Dombrowa and other mining 
centers they communicated to me their 
sense of confidence in the reborn Po- 
land which, renouncing the fascistic 
drift that characterized the prewar 
Polish government, is guiding the 
Polish people on the true road of 
democracy. The nationalization of 
the coalmines, steel mills and other 
basic industries has once and for all 
returned the Polish industrial econ- 
omy to a sound democratic foundation. 
This, coupled with other sweeping re- 
forms such as the parcellation of the 
former landed estates that served as 
the main supporting pillar of the 
feudal aristocracy, assures the devel- 
opment of Poland’s future along the 
highway of progress. 

There are still many who noisily 
doubt that the present government of 
Poland is democratic, that it follows 
in the grand tradition of preserving 
basic human rights and dignity. There 
are also those enemies of democracy 
everywhere who seek to undermine the 
recent gains made by the Polish people 
after long years of heroic struggle and 
sacrifice. To these skeptics I can 
only reply that during my recent visit 
to Poland I not only saw six major 
political parties each playing an active 
role in determining the political future 
of Poland but was interested in noting 
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that two of these parties—the Polish 
Peasant Party of Mikolajczyk and the 
Christian Labor Party of Popiel— 
were actively opposing many of the 
policies of the government. If the test 
of a functioning democracy is whether 
an opposition party is allowed to exist 
and actively function, then Poland 
must be emphatically declared a 
democracy. 

Does the new democratic Polish 
government attempt to restrict the 
Catholic Church? Such a charge also 
becomes ridiculous upon a mere exam- 
ination of the facts. To begin with, 
while Hitler dispossessed the Catholic 
Church of its lands, one of the first 
acts of the new Polish government 
when it assumed power was to fully 
restore these lands to the Church. 
Furthermore the Church has been 
given every right to exercise its duties. 
Indeed, the number of church-goers in 
Poland today is proportionately prob- 
ably far greater than before the war. 


The Polish Army has retained the pre- 


war regulation requiring regular Sun- 
day attendance at church by members 
of the armed forces. There are many 
among the clergy who complain that 
the new Polish government is insuf- 
ficiently democratic in its attitude to- 
ward the Church. This is because the 
new Poland is seeking to achieve a 
final separation of Church and State, 
something which we in America 
achieved at the time of the American 
Revolution. 

I find that there are many in the 
United States who are critical of 
Poland and the Polish people because 
of their friendly attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. But this criticism is 
totally unjustified. "The Polish people 
feel warm toward the Soviet Union 
because of the invaluable assistance 
rendered *by their eastern nighbor not 
only in affecting the final liberation of 
Polish soil from the Nazi aggressor but 
in being first to ship to Poland thou- 
sands of tons of food, medicines and 
other supplies needed for her re- 
habilitation. It was the Russians who 
provided Warsaw the first electric 
power generators since the war, who 
equipped her with the first radio sta- 
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Leo Krzycki (left) at the grave of the 
' Unknown Soldier in Warsaw 





tion to establish contact with the out- 
side world after long years of enforced 
silence, and who have lent a helping 
hand wherever it was possible to al- 
leviate the misery resulting from long 
years of Nazi ravage and spoliation. 
The Polish people appreciate full well 
the tremendous role played by the Red 
Army in inflicting defeat upon the “in- 
vincible” might of the Nazis. Nor are 
they unappreciative of the immense 
contributions made to the war effort by 


the United States and Great Britain. 


Having themselves experienced the 
full impact of the war in which six 
and a half million of her own people 
were exterminated in 4 systematic 
campaign of butchery waged by the 
“enlightened” Germans, it can be no 
wonder that the Polish people are de- 
termined to do all within their power 
to bring about a postwar world based 
on conditions necessary to a_ stable 
peace. Large nations may have the 
human and material resources to win 
or lose another war and still survive, 
but among the Poles I found the con- 
viction that Poland can no more afford 
to win another war than to lose one. 
In either case the ultimate result might 
well be the physical extermination of 
the entire nation. 

The battle for a stable postwar 
peace hence dominates the energies of 
the Polish nation and accounts for the 
lively interest shown by her delegates 
in matters brought before the United 
Nations. While to others it may ap- 
pear as a “game of _ international 

(Continued on page 26) 
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y the death of Mikhail Ivano- 
B vich Kalinin, deeply mourned by 
all Soviet people, literature has suf- 
fered the loss of a great friend who 
was genuine and exacting in his ap- 
preciation of writers’ work. 

Educated on Russian classic litera- 
ture which he knew to perfection and 
for the best of which he retained a 
pure and youthfully fresh affection to 
the end of his life, Kalinin always 
took a keen interest in the work of 
rising writers, 

It is only two months since I saw 
him last. After questioning me close- 
ly as to my plans for work and how I 
was getting on with my novel They 
Fought for Their Country, he said, 
“I have been wanting to see you for a 
long time to talk to you about your 
book. I must admit I was afraid that 
while you were writing about the war 
you might overlook a circumstance 
which seems very important to me.” 
And hereupon he unfolded in detail, 
giving excellent reasons, all that he 
considered should be reflected in my 
book. 

When I said that these things were 
part of my conception of the novel 
and that I would not fail to write of 
them insofar as it lay in my power, he 
gave me a pleased glance from under 
his eyebrows. His glasses flashing and 
with a smile that lit up his whole face, 
he said as he rolled himself a cigar- 
ette: “Well, now I am glad to hear 
that! Good! So my fears were wholly 
ungrounded, it seems.” Then in a 
more serious tone: “You see how it is. 
We readers want you writers to give 
us not merely books but good books 
that are a deep and many-sided pre- 
‘entation of our life. This explains 
my—shall -we say—interference in 
your plans? Moreover, we want to 
tead real books, the kind of books that 
will live for several decades if not 
more, about this last terrible war from 
which our people have come out the 
victors with great honor. Otherwise, 
you know how it is with some writ- 
ers? Their books were not borne and 
suffered for and pondered over suf- 
heiently. The writers were in too 
much of a hurry and so they turned 
out a book for a day, like a May fly, 
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) GREAT FRIEND OF LITERATURE 


. by ‘MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


Russia’s foremost novelist recalls his last meeting with 
‘the beloved leader mourned by the whole Soviet people 


or even a couple of books a year. You 
read a book today and by tomorrow 
you have forgotten the captain or lieu- 


tenant or whoever the hero may be,» 


and the heroine; you can’t even recall 
their names and it is only with an ef- 
fort you can recollect the contents of 
the book. Those were no living people 
who passed before you but gray, flesh- 
less shadows—how are you to remem- 
ber them then? Add to that the au- 
thor’s feeble language and far from 
irreproachable form of work and 
there is nothing to remember. So it 
turns out that the labor of printers 
and the publisher’s paper and money 
were all wasted. And time that is so 
dear to readers will be wasted too. 
“A little while ago a writer sent me 
a bulky volume from a regional pub- 
lishing house and a, letter. He com- 
plained that the writers’ union was 
keeping him in the background by not 
submitting his book to the judges of 
the Stalin Prize Committee, though he 
assured me it was worthy of the award. 
Though my sight is bad I read that 
bulky book. I read it through and I 
did not write any reply to the author,” 
Kalinin said with a gesture of despair 
and a smile. “It was not nice of me, 
of course, but I could not do otherwise. 
It was not worth publishing, let alone 
a Stalin prize. What could I say to an 
author who had not a trace of talent 


and no end of conceit? I do not sup-' 


pose he would believe me anyway. 
But I answered a clever old writer 
who sent me a new book of his—a 
very poor book—not long ago. I told 
him it was no good, it was cold. A 
bad book, I said plainly.” 

Kalinin was silent, drumming on 
the table and smiling at something—in 
his memories perhaps. 

“About fifty years ago,” he resumed, 
“when I was in-prison in Tiflis a book 
by a well known writer came into my 
hands. I was alone in the cell and it 
was the only book I had. I read and re- 
read it dozens of times. You would 
think that I ought to have remembered 
it for the rest of my life. And yet 
it turned out that as soon as I was 
free -1 forgot it and never felt the 
slightest inclination to read it over 
again. It was no real book that fell 


into my hands that time. Now take 
Tolstoy or Chekhov. You read their 
books once and you remember them all 
your life. You see them in your 
mind’s eye.. When you begin to read 
them again evegything is familiar to 
you and though you may not have 
opened the book for forty years, it 
seems only yesterday that you read it. 
It is true that there are books by some 
of the immortals that are perfect in 


their form but written by an indiffer- 


ent hand and they strike a chill to your 
soul and you feel as cold as though you 
laid your hand suddenly on marble.” 

As he spoke he laid his small, 
withered old hand on the table and 
the slight movement emphasizing his 
thought was so expressive that those 
who were present had an instant’s im- 
pression of lifeless marble chilling the 
breath. 

“But a good hook j in my opinion is 
one in which you can feel life throb- 
bing under the cover like blood under 
the skin, a book that is remembered for 
long years if not forever, and that you 
feel you would like to read again. You 
remember Chekhov’s Steppe? he asked, 
and so he went on to talk with anima- 
tion of Chekhov, Tolstoy and Gorky. 

Later, when he had been asking 
some probing questions about the life 
of the collective farmers on the Don, 
he recalled his visits to the fronts dur- 
ing the Civil War and said thought- 
fully, ‘““They are good people in those 
parts, just as they are everywhere in 
our country. You can both fight and 
build with people like those. And your 
women in particular are fine; hard 
working, persevering women of char- 
acter. When they used to meet me in 
those days they never whined or 
grumbled about there being no cotton 
goods or soap, but sometimes when they 
were stung to the quick by something, 
they would curse. They would do some 
downright hard cursing.” He laughed, 
and giving me a quizzical glance like 
a true peasant’s, he said, “Well, to my 
mind it is better to curse when things 
get beyond all bearing than to whine 
and blubber, isn’t it? What do you 
think ?” 

There was affection in the way he 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RECONVERSION 
FOR PEACE 


How Soviet industry tackles the job 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE system of economic planning 
Te the USSR made it possible to 
carry through the 
peacetime production throughout Sov- 
iet industry with a minimum of dis- 


reconversion to 


location. While I was in the Soviet 
Union, I found this process taking 
place in every aspect of the economic 
system, from the top planning organs 
and industrial commissariats, down to 
the smallest producing units. 

On the top level, the Commissariats 
which had headed up military produc- 
tion in various fields were transformed 
into Commissariats (now called Min- 
istries) of peacetime production. In 
order to cope with the problems of 
peace production as swiftly as possible, 
start the new series of five-year plans 
for the restoration of ruined areas and 
to increase production far beyond pre- 
war levels, a number of entirely new 
Ministries were formed. Thus there 
are now special Ministries covering 
every important field of production and 
engineering. 

When I arrived in Moscow last 
September 8th, less than a month after 
the end of the war, I. found that the 
process of reconversion from wartime 
to peacetime production, while still 
presenting tremendous difficulties be- 
cause of destruction and shortages, was 
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already in the main accomplished in all 
the cities in the western part of the 
country which I visited. 

One of the first factories I visited 
was the Krasnie Proletari Machine 
Building Plant in Moscow. There I 
talked with the director, Piotr Piotro- 
vich ‘Taranichev, the chairman and 
members of the trade union committee, 
and engineers and workers, both men 
and women, in many of the different 
departments I visited. 

This factory, which had formerly 
produced lathes, had turned over sev- 
enty per cent of its production for 
front line needs during the war. It 
was one of the first of the Soviet fac- 
tories to start producing munitions by 
the conveyor system. They showed us 
the very modern layout by which this 
was done. 

The workers had remained at their 
machines during the period when Mos- 
cow was being bombed and saved the 
factory from destruction by removing 
thousands of incendiary bombs with 
their own hands. A large contingent 
of the workers and the most valuable 
machinery were evacuated to the Urals 
late in 1941. They came back again in 
March 1942. Unlike many of the 
other evacuated factories which re- 
mained in their new homes, most of 









Soviet factories that a short time ago 
were exclusively producing munitions, 
armaments and planes, like the LA-5 
above, are now turning out ‘electric re- 
frigerators, stoves (left), and other 
peacetime commodities 


the machinery from this plant was 
brought back to Moscow again. 

As early as 1943 they began consid- 
ering what they would produce as soon 
as the Germans were defeated, and 
that same year began making machine 
tools by the conveyor system, and by 
1944 were already engaged in mass 
production. 

“All this,” the director told us, 
“made it possible for us to go over 
wholly to peacetime production right 
after the defeat of the Gerrnans, while 
our new factories in the Urals and the 
Far East were still producing for the 
Far Eastern theater. Since production 
of munitions required knowledge of 
only one operation, we started train- 


ing for the more universal knowledge - 
required for lathe production while the © 


war with Germany was still on. To- 
day all the workers who formerly pro- 
duced munitions are already produc- 
ing machine tools.” 

The trade union representatives told 
us that they had gone back to the 
eight-hour day as .soon as the war 
ended. But because of -the careful 
preparations beforehand for improved 
production methods, and the removal 
of wartime taxes, this had been accom- 
plished without any actual reduction 
of the average wage of the wartime 
period when long hours had been the 
order of the day. The average wage 
was 600 rubles a month. The mini- 
mum of 300 rubles was received only 
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by learners, during a short preparatory 
period, and such workers were swiftly 
promoted to higher categories. The 
most highly skilled workers received 
3,000 rubles a month. 

A new department was being rushed 
to completion for the production of 
essential household goods. They also 
showed us proudly models of.a special 
musical toy for children, baby carriages 
and a universal lock and key of which 
they would soon start large scale pro- 
duction. Hardly any consumers’ goods 
had been produced in the USSR dur- 
ing the war and now we found that 
everywhere, in addition to getting light 
industries going again, all factories in 
heavy industry were also producing 
consumers’ goods to help fill this vital 
need. 

Another Moscow factory I visited 
was of a very different type, but the 
process of reconversion had been car- 
ried out in a similar way. This was the 
Red Front Candy Factory. In the 
ofice of the director, Vassily Niko- 
layevich Buzanov, we met other mem- 
bers of his staff and the woman who 
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‘was head of the trade union committee. 


I was always intrigued by the way 
in which both the personalities of the 
factory directors and the general at- 
mosphere of their offices seemed to re- 
flect the type of production of that 
particular factory. In Buzanov’s office 
there were lace curtains at the win- 
dows. Multicolored tropical fish waved 
their graceful tails as they swam lazily 
around in a huge glass bowl. ‘There 
were vases full 6f flowers all around. 
On the walls were artistically arranged 
display boards showing the products 
of the factory and their gay wrap- 
pings. 

I asked the director whether the ar- 
rangement of his office had anything 
to do with the fact that most of his 
workers were women. 

“Not at all,” he said, “this is the 
way I like things. I grow the flowers: 
myself. Up there on the roof, see?” 

He pointed to a building opposite, 
which had a hothouse on the roof. 

“T also grow vegetables there—to- 
matoes, eucumbers, carrots, onions, 
pumpkins. I have a big farm up there! 
I use the excess steam from the fac- 
tory for it. Naturally the war inter- 
fered with this hobby of mine, but now 
I’m getting back to it again.” 

Before the Revolution this factory, 


“an old one, had produced 1,500 tons of 


confectionery a year. Before the Hitler 
invasion, production had reached 35,- 
000 tons a year. During the war years, 
in place of candy, they made food con- 
centrates for the Red Army, special 
signal lanterns, shell cases, hand gre- 
nade cases, packing cases of all kinds— 
presents for the young men of the 
Soviet Union to give to the enemy in- 
stead of to their sweetheagts. 

“We are candy makers,” said Vas- 
sily Nikolayevich. “We are skilled at 
our trade. We never thought of pro- 
ducing anything but sweets before the 
war. But when the war came, it 
seemed that even we candy makers 
could help our country.” 

The director’s hands trembled with 
excitement as he pulled out of his desk 
drawer samples of the various military 
objects they had made. 

They had begun reconversion six 
months before the end of the war, .and 
in May, 1945, right after Germany’s 


Reading down: The new Victory car, 
produced at the Molotov Automobile 
Plant, in Gorky, metal beds and ac- 
cordions are some of the peacetime 
products now produced by plants re- 
cently devoted to war ‘production 





defeat they produced 390 tons of candy 
and biscuits. By October they had 
already increased to 1,340 tons. They 
were handicapped by shortages of raw 
material and workers, but during 1946 
expected to get back to their pre-war 
level, and then to exceed it. 

While we were sitting in the direc- 
tor’s office the phone rang. He an- 
swered something about so many thou- 
sands of tons of potatoes, cabbages, 
carrots, etc., being on hand. 

“The central committee of my union 
is checking up on me,” he explained, 
“to make sure I’ve put in a good sup- 
ply of vegetables for my workers for 
the winter months.” 

They took us around to visit the 
various departments. The air was 
heavy with the sickly-sweet smell of 
chocolate, and bright with the strains 
of music coming over the loudspeaker 
system. Back in the director’s office a 
spread was laid out for us—all kinds 
of sweets—cakes, crackers, candies of 
every description, sweet wine anc 
thick rich cocoa. This was a little tr; 
ing, after having been importuned to 
sample the products of each depart- 
ment as we went through. But they 
were so warm and hospitable and 
friendly, so proud of their products, 
that we did the best we could. We 
went away laden with boxes of the 
new Victory chocolates prepared for 
the November 7 celebrations, with 
words and music of the.national an- 
them in each box, caramels wrapped 
in gay wrappers with illustrations 
from Krylov’s fables on them, cakes 
and cakes of rich milk chocolate. 

I was especially interested while I 
was in Moscow to visit the Stalin 
Automobile Plant which I had visited 
more than two decades ago, when it 
was known as the Amo plant. This was 
the first automobile plant in all Rus- 
sia. It had been started during the 
first World War, but the former own- 
er, Radushinsky, had built only one 
department, so actually the automobile 
industry was started from scratch after 
the Revolution. For the first few years 
the plant confined itself to automobile 
repairs. When I visited it in 1924 it 
was turning out the first Soviet-manu- 
factured automobiles and 1% ton 
trucks. It produced ten automobiles 
that year, 75 the next. In the years 
since then the plant had been expanded 
and rebuilt until before the war its 
capacity was 100,000. In 1941, half 
of the equipment was evacuated to the 
Urals, and has been left there to be- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OUR GI's 
LEARN 
ABOUT 
RUSSIA 


by BERNARD L. KOTEN 


IARRITZ, beautiful French 

playground on the Bay of Biscay, 
is known to a large number of G. I.’s, 
for it was there that BAU, the Biar- 
ritz American University, was estab- 
lished. Its stated mission was to offer 
educational opportunities on a_uni- 
versity level for military personnel, 
and its primary objective was to pre- 
pare military personnel for a return to 
civilian life. 

I was asked to conduct the Russian 
courses there. Because the G. I, stu- 
dents during the first term evinced 
such a wide interest in current Soviet 


life and American-Soviet relations, I . 


was able to persuade the school au- 
thorities to introduce a college credit 
course in Soviet Civilization. Our 
catalogue listed it as follows: ‘Russian 
130 (3 points credit). An introduc- 
tory course conducted in English on 
contemporary Soviet life. Short review 
of Soviet history from 1917 to the 
present, with references to the pre- 
1917 history of the Russian Empire. 
Discussion of the following topics: The 
land and the peoples; the government 
under the 1936 Constitution; national 
economy and planning; social services; 
the war and post-war developments; 
reconstruction.” . 

Because of space limitations we re- 
stricted the registration to twenty-five 
students. When I opened the course, 
however, I found forty men and wom- 
en facing me. ‘They had demanded 
that the class be enlarged. 

Whenever we could we put on af- 
fairs centered around some aspect of 
Soviet activity. These were held in 
large halls and there was always an 
overflow. We had Herbert Marshall, 
well-known British authority on the 
Soviet cinema and philosophy of art 
in the USSR; we had forums on 
American-Soviet relations; we had 
such authorities on American policy 
and the Far East as Professor John B. 
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Corporal Sonwartz (left), of Seattle, Washington, and Lieutenant Zelenin, of the Red Army, 
get acquainted over a smoke 


Whitton, of Princeton, and Professor 
Laurence Sears, of Mills College. We 
had parties and dances and song-fests 
with locally resident Russians and 
Ukrainians. 

During my two-hour daily consulta- 
tion periods there was a steady flow in 
and out of my corner in the Language 
Department office. Everyone wanted 
to discuss something or came to ask 
for literature. I had established a reg- 
ular lending library system, for the 
school library had very few books on 
the Soviet Union. But mine was a 
representative library of books, pamph- 
lets, journals, newspapers, bulletins, 
phonograph records and pictures which 
I had obtained through the help of the 
American-Russian Institute’ and the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, both of New York, and 
the British and French counterparts 
of these organizations. 





The author of this article was a 
sergeant in the U. S. Army and 
awarded the Legion of Merit. The 
citation, in part, follows: 

“Because of his multilingual pro- 
ficiency, Sergeant Koten gained in- 
formation which resulted in the cap- 
ture of an entire German division 
by his unit. In his regiment's treat- 
ment of displaced persons and enemy 
prisoners, he was an invaluable aid 
in informing them of the rules and 
rights for which military control 
provided. Through his mastery of 
Russian, he diplomatically settled con- 
troversies which might have jeopard- 
ized allied friendship. Sergeant 

- Koten’s skill and devotion to duty re- 
flect great credit upon himself and the 
armed forces of the United States.” 











The class included ranks from pri- 
vate to major and represented the In- 
fantry, Artillery, Air Corps, Armored, 
Quartermaster, WAC, and Nurses 
Corps. There were professional sol- 
diers from West Point and professional 
civilians in uniform. 

All had had some contact with So- 
viet people: D. P.’s (displaced _per- 
sons), P. W.’s (prisoners of war), and 
later—and more interesting—with the 
Soviet troops in action at the Elbe, 
with Red Army personnel stationed op- 
posite them at frontier posts in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Austria and in 
occupational duties together in Berlin 
and Vienna. 

These contacts had interested the 
Americans (who had never before ‘met 
Soviet people, and in most cases, knew 
very little about them) in learning 
more about them and their country 
and their government. Admiration for 
the Red Army in the field was no less 
a factor contributing to this interest. 

- Attitudes were mixed. There were 
some who had had very pleasant en- 
counters with Red Army men and 
women. Some had been impressed with 
the folk songs they had heard the So- 
viet D. P.’s sing. Others were troubled 
about Soviet foreign policy. Some were 
concerned over the Soviet Union’s at- 
titude to us and others with our atti- 
tude to the Soviet Union. But all were 
intensely interested in learning about 
the Soviet Union and, despite all the 
temptations of Biarritz, spent a great 
deal of time outside of class reading 


about the USSR. 
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_ tions. 


The students who had had contact 
with Soviet soldiers contributed a lot. 
There had been many news reports 
about strained relations between. our 
soldiers and the Red Army men. Some 
of these stories were true, though ex- 
aggerated—too many were fabrica- 
It remained for our boys from 
these “trouble” areas to tell us about 
the many times it. was Americans who 
were responsible for the unpleasant- 
ness. They explained that some of our 
boys took the cocky attitude that we 
had come all the way over to Europe 
and won the war for the Europeans. 
Men who had battled their way from 
Stalingrad to the Elbe through the 
blood of brothers and sisters, wives, 
children and parents resented this. 

Coming from lands left barren, the 
Red Army men were anxious to buy 
anything. they could with their three to 
four years accumulated pay in inva- 
sion marks, which were worthless at 
home. We sold them goods, too often 
inferior, and at outrageous prices— 
cigarettes at $50-$100 a carton, 
Mickey Mouse watches, which often 
wouldn’t run, for $50 and more; G. I. 
equipment at similar prices. These 
Soviet men and women wanted to 
bring gifts back home; they paid the 
exorbitant prices, but they were not 
tools; they resented it. 

But more important, those of our 
boys who had been close to the Soviet 
troops stressed the many pleasant 
friendships they had formed despite 
the language barrier. The meetings at 
the Elbe had really been exciting. Both 
sides had looked forward to them as 
symbolic of the end of the war. Par- 
ties went on for days, now on their 
side of the Elbe, now on ours. We ate, 
drank, danced, entertained each other 
with films and stage programs. All 


kinds of gifts passed back and forth, 


Officers exchanged cherished pistols; 
our men exchanged’ divisional patches 
and service insignia for their red stars. 
Cossacks gave us their beautiful Per- 
sian lamb hats; we gave them watches 
as tokens of friendship. We even got 
cavalry horses and gave jeeps (all, I’m 
quite sure, against army regulations). 

The boys from Vienna and Berlin 
told of pleasant night club meetings, of 
the many times they were invited to 
share tables in places of entertainment 
and be the guests of the Soviet G. I.’s. 
Boys from zone frontier posts told of 
frequent pow-wows in the no-man’s- 
land between the posts and in words 
from all the languages that either 
knew, often helped along by a bottle 
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of something that spelled conviviality. 

An officer who had spent nearly a 
year at the shuttle-bombing station in 
Poltava told us about the friendship 
and hospitality offered in this but re- 
cently liberated land. He told about 
the complete destruction and the pains- 
taking methods used by the Germans 
in bringing about this ruin. He sug- 
gested that the Soviet Union was going 
to need much of what we could sell 
them just to be able to restore what 
had been destroyed. He was even per- 
sonally interested in this possible busi- 
ness exchange, for he was a Western 
lumber man! 

Our boys were much impressed by 
the information they got on the Soviet 
G. I.’s Bill of Rights—the community 
level at which it works, the assurance 
of getting their jobs back, the educa- 
tional facilities. They felt that it com- 
pared favorably with ours. 

Two Negro class members were es- 
pecially impressed by the Soviet minor- 
ities policy and system of collective 
farming. They insisted that nothing 
was going to stop them from getting 
over there to study these things on the 
spot. 

What worried a good many of the 
students, and honestly, was why the 
Soviet Government seemed so suspici- 
ous of us. Why was this so before— 
why now? 

We went carefully into the history 
of American-Soviet relations to try to 
determine whether these suspicions 
were in any way justified. To most of 
the class the facts about our interven- 
tion in the Civil War over there and 
our occupation of Murmansk, Arch- 
angel and Siberia during that period 
were a surprise. Nor did many real- 
ize- that for years following the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet Government we 
refused them trade credits and did not 
grant them de jure recognition until 
1933. 

“They all agreed that our keeping 
atomic bomb information a secret was 
certainly not conducive to developing 
confidence in our friendly intentions. 
Were we treating the Soviet Union as 
an equal power in ‘not recognizing 
their rights to security, while at the 
same time stressing our own and Brit- 
ain’s security needs in the Pacific, in 
the Middle and Near East, in South 
America? The members of the class 
who had worked with M. G. (Mili- 
tary Government) stated that they 
were, themselves, perturbed over the 
slowness of our denazification program 


and our harboring of Soviet citizens . 
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status of religious citizens. 


who had tollaborated with the enemy 
and who had in other ways betrayed 
their country. Would we countenance 
such an unfriendly act against us? 

There was one nurse. in the class 
much concerned over the state of re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union and the 
It was not 
enough for her that people could wor- 
ship in whatever way they chose, could 
publish religious literature with gov- 
ernment assistance, produce all the 
articles they needed for their rites 
and perform all those rites with gov- 
ernment protection. All this convinced 
the rest of the class that there was real 
freedom of conscience; but it could 
not convince her. 

Instead of a final exam I assigned 
term papers and gave them a variety 
of topics from which to choose. 

It is “not too surprising that over 
three-quarters of the class chose the 
topic of American-Soviet relations; and 
those who did not, used their. first para- 
graphs to make a statement of their 
position on the subject. There were 
several who felt impelled to state that 
they could not accept much that the 
Soviet Union had done domestically 
and in her foreign relations. On the 
other hand, many wrote at length on 
what they admired in the Soviet Union. 
It is interesting that a good number of 
the students turned the question: “Can 
We Get Along with Them?” into 
“Can They Get Along with Us?” But 
all emphasized that we can and must 
get along, that peace depends upon the 
two countries, that we have much to 
gain from close cultural and economic 
ties, that there is nothing tangible 
about which we can or should fight; 
and many ended with a statement of 


‘faith in a strong UNO. 


I have been back in America only a 
short time, but already letters from 
my BAU students have started flowing 
in to me at the American-Russian Insti- 
tute asking for material on the Soviet 
Union, asking what they can do as indi- 
viduals to promote better, closer rela- 
tions, especially now with the new hate 
campaign in full swing. Several have 
been up to see me. They want to con- 
tinue their study of the Soviet Union, 
they want to study Russian, they want 
to know how they can use the G. I. 
Bill of Rights to get to the Soviet 
Union to study, they want to estab- 
lish business relations with Soviet con- 
cerns. 

It is good to see those guys all back 
now and so anxious to hold on to the 
peace which we have won so dearly. 
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FEODOR KONSTANTINOV 


by LYND WARD 


E HAVE known far too little 
" of Soviet graphic art in general, 
and of Soviet book illustration in par- 
ticular—and for this reason the chance 
to become acquainted with the: work 
of one of their best book artists and 
to find out a little about him, is par- 
ticularly welcome. The group of wood 
engravings by Feodor Konstantinov 
that are reproduced here becomes, in 
a sense, a sort of Graphic Art Good- 
will Visit. We should have more of 
them, and on a more extensive scale. 
From what few facts have come my 
way, I have the impression that book 
illustration is a highly developed art 
in the Soviet Union, that it has a much 
more carefully conceived ideological 
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base than in our own country, for ex- 
ample, and that it utilizes the original 
graphic processes, wood engraving in 
particular, as a matter of course. This 
is something of a contrast to our own 
professional practices, which operate as 
a sort of free-for-all mixture of art and 
commerce with a few tender vines of 
aesthetic theory growing tortuously in 
a jungle of technical habits and com- 
mercial considerations. 

In this country, the best quality of 
wood we get for engraving comes from 
Russia, so it should not surprise us 
that a lot cf good wood engraving is 
being done in the Soviet Union. We 
have seen a few of the works of Krav- 
chenko, Poliakov, Piskarev, Tcherkes- 


sov, Staronossov and Favorsky repro- 


duced in such books as Clare Leighton’s 
survey Wood Engraving of the 1930's 
and Howard Simon’s 500 Years of 
Art and Il|lustration. These works re- 
veal artists of individuality who yet 
seem to have something in common: a 
simple, straightforward use of wood 
as a medium; no tricks, no fussiness; 
a basic emphasis on the single line, cut 
with honesty and precision, combined 
with other precisely cut lines to make 
a final image that is straightforward 
and in rational relation to the real 
world. 

Feodor Konstantinov is a younger 
man than those whose works we have 
had a chance to see before, and whose 
professional lives had their roots in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. His work, 
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both in conception and execution, is of 
particular interest because of the fact 
that he is completely the product of 
the Soviets. He was born in 1909 and 
after the death of his father was reared 
in an orphanage, then went to the 
first communal boarding mechanical- 
textile school. Finishing here, he worked 
in a weaving mill, then became a lock- 
smith. From 1930 to 1935 he studied 
in the higher arts technical institute, 
working in wood engraving under 
Favorsky. . 

Since 1935 he has worked chiefly 
in the field of book illustration, with 
some independent work in water color 
and oil. He has participated in the sev- 
eral important exhibitions of Soviet 
graphics and illustrations of the past 


Two illustrations 
(above) for Mark 
Twain's Journal- 
ism in Tennessee 
and (left) for his 
The One Million 
Dollar Bank Note 


dozen years. His engravings already 
total more than 500, a fact which in 
itself testifies to a serious and profes- 
sional concern with his major medium. 

The dozen or so engravings which 
have come here for reproduction re- 
veal an extremely able and sensitive 
artist whose command of the engrav- 
ing medium place him in that group 
of artists, small on even an internation- 
al basis, wherein talent and point of 
view combine to make the really cre- 
ative woodcut artist. Technically he 
shows close kinship to those other So- 
viet engravers. His language is the 
simple white line, but his special talent 
is an extremely fine and sensitive use 
of it—a rare ability to make it flow 
around and over the forms of his im- 
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ages in such a way as to render them 
substantially in space and yet sur- 
round them with a beautiful interplay 
of light:and luminous shadow that is 
4 definite extension of the capacities 
of the medium, This quality is par- 
ticularly prominent in the engravings 
for Crime and Punishment, and yet is 
present in a simpler form and more 
restricted range in those tiny blocks 
for The Canterbury Tales. 

In addition to high technical ca- 
pacity of this kind, the book artist must 
be equipped with special qualities of 
mind and emotion. He must under- 
stand, in the fullest sense, the world 
his author is dealing with. He must 
be sensitive to significant detail in 
human characteristics, costumes, his- 
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torical and occupational appurtenances, 
geographical background. He must 
know the part that such details play in 
building up total impressions, and know 
the limits within which such details 
must be kept if they are to sustain the 
emotional impact of the image, and not 
dominate, and thus destroy it. 

These special qualities Konstantinov 
possesses to a marked degree, and the 
range of his works—acknowledged 
masterpieces of Russian, English and 
American literature—testify to the 
high level of his understanding, as well 
as the broad scope of Soviet cultural 
interests generally. 

In a brief note on his approach to 
his work, Konstantinov has written: 
“Other forms of art—literature, the- 
ater, music—afford an opportunity for 
disclosing and conveying in time, move- 
ment and consecutive transition, the 
unfolding of events and the emotional 





experience of the characters. But in 
visual art there is nothing of all this: 
only one instant can be conveyed and 
it must give an impression of all the 
complexity of the many aspects of the 
thing depicted. ... 

“T want to create things that will 
satisfy the canons of visual art from 
every standpoint—composition, form, 
space, color, light and shade—and at 
the same time convey the atmosphere 
of the epoch, the meaning and the 
images that would impress the specta- 
tor and make him beileve the artist.” 

There remains to be pointed out 
that the talents of this young Soviet 
artist operate in conjunction with a 
will and an energy that in this field 
seem the logical reflection of national 
characteristics of a similar kind. The 
engravings for Romeo and Juliet had 
to be done while the war was at its 
worst period, in winter, in an un- 


GOD BLESS YOU, 
PEOPLE OF RUSSIA 





by SHOLEM ASCH 


A speech delivered at Madison Square 
Garden in honor of the Soviet writers Ilya 
Ehrenburg, Konstantine Simonov and Maj. 
Gen. Mikhail Galaktinov. 


N behalf of the Jewish writers, 
O artists and scieutists, I have the 
privilege of welcoming you, the creators 
of Soviet Russian culture. In greeting 
you, we also pay homage to the peo- 
ples of Soviet Russia who have sacri- 
ficed so much for your freedom and 
for ours and we express also our ad- 
miration for your liberators, the heroic 
Red Army. 

The people of our own blessed coun- 
try have a sincere desire to maintain 
and to cultivate the ties of friendship 
which bound our countries together in 
one common cause during the war. We 
see in these bonds an essential consid- 
eration for a lasting peace and the 
foundation of the kinship of mankind. 
This is the reason why we in this coun- 
try are well astonished and frightened 
by the lack of understanding among 
the representatives of our governments. 

As the representative of a Jewish 
organization, allow me to say that we, 
the Jewish people, have still more rea- 
son to be alarmed by the difficulties 
which have arisen. The enemy is by no 
means dead. He is beaten but he lies 
in ambush and awaits his chance. His 
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weapons are the seed of enmity and 
suspicion which his friends and pow- 
ers are spreading among our people 
and if, God forbid, they will succeed, 
a new disaster will come upon the 
world. 

No nation except the Jews has en- 
dured so much suffering and humilia- 
tion at the hands of the enemy as have 


_the people of. Soviet Russia. You Rus- 


sian people are our brothers in sorrow. 
The suffering which we have both en- 
dured at the hands of the enemy has 
made us kinsmen and has created a 
feeling of compassion and love for 
each other. For the enemy, we are 
Bolsheviks and you are Jews. Jey and 
Bolshevik became one cnenialll 
These friendships have borne fruit. 
We Jews feel a deep gratitude for all 
that you have done for the Jewish peo- 
ple in these hours of greatest distress. 
Your ‘sense of justice abolished and 
wiped out the seed of anti-Semitism 
which a Tsarist regime spread among 
the noble Russian people. You have 
declared anti-Semitism a capital crime 
against the safety of the State and you 
proceed accordingly. You have shown 
your compassion and your spirit of 
humanity towards the Jewish people in 
the hour of your greatest need. You 
have rescued and safeguarded more of 


heated room, at a time when air raids 
and other circumstances interfered with 
concentration and when research ma- 
terial was lacking, since the museums 
had evacuated their treasures to the 
East. None of ‘these difficulties found 
a discernible foothold in the work. 

And for The Canterbury Tales, done 
immediately afterwards, publishing 
plans required. the completion of 90 
blocks in six weeks—an impossible task 
for the most consummate engraver un- 
der the best of workin conditions, 
That the 90 blocks were tinished, that 
they show so completely the~ ageless 
qualities of Chaucer and not at all the 
incredible difficulties of the war weeks, 
is Konstantinov’s special triumph. 

And if you like symbolism, there is 
something very provocative in this con- 
junction of artist, background,’ book, 
working conditions and audience. It is 
worth thinking about. 
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my people than all the rest of the 
world. Furthermore, you have seen to 
it that in every country which you 
have liberated that all people shall be 
treated with equal justice, not only 
under the written law of the country, 
but under your direct guidance and in 
the shadow of your might. 

The Jewish people will never forget 
the annihilation, the suffering and the 
humiliation they have endured at the 
hands of the enemy.. They will also 
never forget the healing hands, the 
kindness, the humanity and the broth- 
erhood which the Soviet nation has 
shown to them in the darkest hour of 
their history. . 

God bless you, people of Soviet 
Russia. : 
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A short story 


by .LEV SLAVIN 


ee O then, my left arm wrapped 
eeet) in rags, I thrust it down his 
throat. It wasn’t very nice—teeth, you 
know, and slimy... . And while he was 
chewing rfly left arm, I stabbed him with 
a dagger with my right, straight to the 
heart. He only hiccupped once, and fell. 
I stuffed that bear, and set him up at 
home.” 

With this, the narrator modestly 
stopped. It was in the physio-therapeuti- 
cal department of the sanatorium and 
the time was nightfall, inclining one to 
quiet friendly conversation and even 
stimulating to the imagination. As luck 
would have it, all the hunters had gath- 
ered together and while waiting for their 
treatments were passing the time in 
stories. They began modestly, but fan- 
tasy soon got to work. 

A tall, bony man, as meager as though 
he had been hung and dried in the sun 
a long time, delivered a remarkable ac- 
count of the capture of a wild boar which 
had run into a pig farm and tried to 
lead the domesticated pigs away into the 
forest. 

Scarcely waiting for the end of this 
story, another vacationer, a sturdy little 
man whose skin was as shining taut as 
a razor strop, without turning a hair 
burst forth with a story of how, diving 
to the bottom of a river, he had dragged 
up a sleepy seventy-pound sheatfish. 

But all had been beaten by the story of 
heroic single combat with the veteran 
bear, told by the third story-teller, a 
round, fat little man with the knobbly 
and cunning face of a shop manager. 

There was a fourth man there, too, 
but he was quiet the whole time, except 
tor ecstatic and disarming gasps of ad- 
miration. His exterior was timid and 
simple, and in his pallor and indefiniteness 
of feature he looked, all of him, like an 
under-developed amateur snapshot. 

After the tale of the bear he muttered: 

“That’s amazing!” 

“What, don’t you believe it?” arro- 
gantly asked Shop Manager. 

“Of course! I am simply amazed and 
envious,” squeaked Spoiled Snapshot in 
a fright. 

“Courage, you know, comes by exer- 
cise,” condescendingly remarked Dried 
Fish, crossing his skinny arms on his 
hollow chest. “What you want to do 
is to take up sport, or hunting. Now 

ave you ever done any hunting?” 

“Once, to be exact, I did have the 
chance,” said Spoiled Snapshot, adjust- 
ing his spectacles. 

“For wolves, no doubt?” said Razor 
Strop, winking at the rest. 

“Oh no! You're laughing at me,” said 
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Spoiled Snapshot with a wave of the 
hand. “How could I manage wolves? It 
was a tiger.” : 

There was an exchange of sarcastic 
glances. 

“A tiger?” said Shop Manager. “You 
must be an excellent shot?” 

“Me?” said Spoiled Snapshot in art- 
less surprise. “But I didn’t shoot the 
tiger. I hadn’t even a gun.” 

“Then what the devil did you kill the 
tiger with?” shouted the hot-tempered 
Dried Fish. 

“But I didn’t kill him,” said, Spoiled 
Snapshot, timidly goggling his eyes at 
Dried Fish. “That’s dangerous. He 
might get annoyed, you know. I took 
him alive.” 

“A tiger?” they all cried. “What was 
he, a plush one?” asked Rezor Strop 
acidly. 

“No,” said Spoiled Snapshot. “Why 
a plush one? A real tiger. On the Us- 
suri River, in the Far East. I was there 
on assignment from the Fish Trust, 
checking the balance sheet. I’m an ac- 
countant by profession.” 

“How did you catch him then?” asked 
Shop Manager. “Perhaps you'll tell us?” 

“Oh, it was nothing special. Very 
simple. I would gladly drop accounting 
and change over completely to catching 
tigers. But the trouble is that there 
aren't any of them around Moscow, 
damn them. And it’s a pity; it’s a quiet 
occupation. And very profitable.” 

Dried Fish spat with disgust. : 

“But tell us, can’t you?” he hissed. 
“How did it happen?” 

“Really, I don’t know what’s. inter- 
esting in it,’ said Spoiled Snapshot, 
wriggling shyly. “Of course, if you in- 
sist . . . Well, it was like this. I fell 
in love with a girk there in the Far East. 
I’m a timid man, especially with the 
female sex. But she was particularly 
charming. The whole Ussuri territory 
was after her. Especially one young chap, 
a trapper by profession. He used to go 
after tigers. They have co-operatives 
for that purpose there. They work with 
pits and nets. 

“Obsolete methods, in my _ opinion. 
They throw themselves at the tiger as 
a whole collective, and tie him up. Well, 
naturally, the tiger is bound to scratch 
one or another, although of course he'd 
be much better off in the nice dry Zoo 
than out in the swampy reeds, where 
very often it’s quite damp. Yes, but 
can you knock that into a tiger’s head? 
Rustic, you know! 

“Well . . . So we’re all courting this 
girl, all over the Ussuri territory. Grad- 
ually ail the suitors faded out and fell 


away. Two remained—this trapper and I. 

“He was said to be handsome. To my 
way of thinking there was nothing at- 
tractive about him; frightfully thick 
across the shoulders, with disgusting pink 
cheeks and indecently blue eyes. Those 
were his strong points, as well as his 
dancing and singing. 

“I was strong mainly in general cul- 
ture. I could put in a word at the right 
place about Newton’s binomial theorem. 
Or I could give some effectiye informa- 
tion about the corrosion of metals. And 
that’s how we went on competing. He 
would do a dance, and I would explain 
about atomic energy. In general, neither 
of us could get the upper hand and the 
girl wouldn’t show open preference for 
either of us. 

“Just at that time it so happened that 
an exceptionally insolent tiger wandered 
into the district. A huge beast! The 
amount of collective farm cattle he cut 
up! And there were human victims too! 
But he couldn’t be caught. He used to 
come to town, too. Once completely 
cleaned out a shop of the Special Trad- 
ing Department. In course of time all 
the criminal cases that weren’t tracked 
down came to be attributed to that tiger. 
A terrible animal! : 

“My rival scarcely managed to get 
away from him, leaving half his right 
calf in his claws, together with a pair 
of absolutely new galoshes. Of ‘course, 
I didn’t lose the opportunity of making 
fun of him in the presence of the adored 
one. We nearly came to blows, and I 
got so excited that I said that if I were 
to hunt the tiger it would be bad for 
him. I even expressed myself in this 
sense, that for a Soviet intellectual to 
catch a tiger is child’s play. 

“And what do you think? The adored 
creature immediately declared that the 
man who really loved her would hunt 
that tiger and destroy him. 

“So we separated on that. Can you 
see the situation? No retreat! A matter 
of honor, so to speak. That same night 
I decided to catch the tiger. Immediately, 
I set about the business. First of all I 
went off. . . . But comrade,” he said, 
suddenly turning to Dried Fish, “they’re 
calling you to take the circular shower.” 

“The shower? To hell with it! I'll 
take it later. Go on.” 

“All right, then. . . . My rival went 
off to get ready his traps and other ob- 
solete means of production. But I, with- 
out losing a moment, set off for the mar- 
ket and acquired an appetizing sheep’s 
carcass. Then I went to the chemist’s 
shop and bought a pound of luminal, a 
pound of veronal and a pound of bro- 
mural. Then I stuffed the sheep with 
all these narcotics and took it to the 
tiger’s drinking place. I returned home, 
because I still wanted to do some work 
on that quarterly balance. « 

“In the morning I drove up to the 
drinking place, and what a delightful 
spectacle! Only bones left of the sheep, 
and alongside them the tiger spread out, 
as huge as a bedstead, striped like a 
mattress, and sleeping away more deeply 
than any night watchman. Well, of 
course, I immediately tied up his paws 
and his muzzle... .” 


(Continued. on page 27) 





OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


On Juvenile Workers 


Question: What is the age at which 
a youth ot the Soviet Union may get 
working papers and begin work? D. L., 
Dover,.N. J. 


Answer: The Soviet Labor Code 
makes it illegal to employ people less 
than sixteen years of age. People below 
eighteen are not allowed to do heavy 
work of any kind. In certain excep- 
tional cases part time work may be given 
to youngsters between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age. Their working day con- 
sists of a maximum of four hours. They 
are not permitted to work overtime or 
evenings. (During the exigencies of war 
there was some relaxation of these pro- 
visions, but they came back into force 
as soon as the war ended.) 

All juvenile workers (younger than 
eighteen years of age) receive equal pay 
with all the regular workers. They 
must periodically go through medical 
examinations to determine whether they 
are physically equal to the tasks that 
they are performing, or whether they 
are to be transferred to other work. 
All juvenile workers are given a one- 
month vacation annually. 

The employment of people younger 
than sixteen years of age is practically 
nil because of the wide network of trade 
schools where young people can be ap- 
prenticed for a variety of jobs while at 
the same time receiving a general edu- 
cation. These schools are entirely tui- 
tion free, and allow maintenance to the 
student. 

Before the war these schools grad- 
uated 600,000 young skilled people in 
one year. In 1945, 700,000 were grad- 
uated. It has been estimated that. by 
1950 there will be 1,500,000 graduates 


annually, 


On Housing , 


Question: T assume that there is a 
housing shortage in the USSR now. 
How are they going about solving it? 
A Veteran, Houston, Tex. 


Answer: The housing problem in the 
Soviet Union is indeed an acute one. 
The housing shortage there is due chiefly 
to the tremendous destruction in housing 
in the bombed cities and villages. 

The construction of new housing is 
one of the priority tasks in the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly, the recently adopted 
Five-Year Plan makes provision for 
housing construction in towns and cities 
and in the areas of new industrial set- 
tlements amounting to 728,523,000 square 
feet. This is entirely financed out of 
budgetary funds. In addition, around 
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120,720,000 square feet of housing will 
be built by home owners, individually 
and cooperatively, with the hétp of gov- 
ernment long term credit. The old hous- 
ing in the villages which were bombed 
out or otherwise destroyed by the enemy 
during the war is to be replaced by 
new homes for the farmers. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for the 
building of 3,400,000 house units in the 
villages. This will be financed by the 
local collective farm organizations and 
by individual farmers. Almost two- 
thirds of these homes for the farmers 
will be built in the areas which were 
occupied by the Nazis. 

In addition to this large program for 
new housing, the Five-Year Plan allo- 
cates a sum of five billion rubles for 
renovation and repair. This item will 
be met in the main out of the budget 
of the municipalities. To accelerate the 
rate of building the Soviet Union is going 
in for large scale, intensive production 
of prefabricated housing and of all types 
of building. material. 


On Inheritance Tax 


Question: In your answer in the May 
issue you explained the rights to inherit- 
ance that exist in the USSR. Would 
you kindly advise whether the inheritance 
of personal and other property is sub- 
ject to a tax which the heirs are re- 
quired to pay? R. S. W., Chicago, III. 


Answer: There is in ferce in the 
Soviet Union a small inheritance tax 
which amounts to 20 rubles on all in- 
herited property valued from 300 to 1000 
rubles. There is a small graduating tax 
on values above 1,000, and a ten per 
cent tax on estates exceeding 10,000 
rubles in value. 


On the Status of Carpatho-Russians 


Question: What is the status of dis- 
placed persons who were citizens or lived 
in the areas of Carpatho-Russia which 
were formerly within Czechoslovakia? 
N. Y., Worcester, Mass. 


Answer: All displaced persons who 
have been returned to Czechslovakia 
and were formerly residents of Carpatho- 
Russia had the choice of going back there 
and becoming citizens of the Ukrainian 
SSR and the Soviet Union. People of 
Carpatho-Russian origin who found 
themselves abroad have also been given 
the choice of returning there. The Con- 
sulate General of the USSR in New 
York has recently announced that former 
residents of Carpatho-Russia who have 
traveled to the United States on.Czecho- 
slovakian passports and who are not 
now citizens or subjects of any other 
country, may exchange their Czecho- 
slovakian passports for a passport of 
the USSR. People of Carpatho-Russian 


by THEODORE BAYER 


origin have until August 1, 1946, to ap. 
ply for the exchange of their passports 
for passports of the USSR. 


On Citrus Growing 


Question: Does the Soviet Union grow 
any citrus fruits? J. T., Bay Shore, 
i LB. Fs“ 


Answer: Yes, the Soviet Union grows 
some citrus fruit. Tangerines and or- 
anges grow in the sub-tropical regions 
of the Caucasus, in Georgia, in Azer- 
baidzhan, in Armenia and in some south- 
ern areas of Central Asia. In_ recent 
years there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the growing of grapefruit, 
lemons and limes. 

‘The collective fruit growers of these 
regions, with the backing of Soviet science 
and the financial resources of the gov- 
ernment, have been able to turn tens of 
thousands of acres of swamps and marsh 
land over to the cultivation of a variety 
of citrus fruit. 


On the Chamber of Commerce 

Question: Is there such a thing as 
a Chamber of Commerce in the USSR? 
V. H., Eugene, Oregon. 


Answer: Yes. The Chamber of Com- 
merce in the USSR is a membership 
organization which serves the Soviet pro- 
ducing and distributing organizations. 
It is a consultative fact-finding and in- 
formational body, giving such informa- 
tion as may be helpful to its member 
organizations. They have large libraries, 
central catalogue services, economic re- 
ports, reports dealing with trade policies, 
conditions of shipping, commercial law 
of other lands and international regula- 
tions. The Chamber concerns itself with 
patenting foreign inventions, registration 
of trade marks, and the like. It is not a 
political organization, a pressure group, 
Or a propaganda outfit. 

e 


Question: Will you please tell us in 
an early issue what has become of Gen- 
eral Timoshenko and General Budionny? 
S. L. B., Edinburg, Texas. 


Answer: General Timoshenko and 
General Budionny are both Marshals 
of the Red Army, in active service. 


Question: Would you please advise 
me what has become of Maxim Litvinov? 
I have not seen his name in print for 
some time. M. W., Brownvale, Alta. 


Answer: At the last session of the Su- 
preme Soviet, when the Government 
of the USSR was reconstituted, Maxim 
Litvinov was reappointed to his position 
as Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which post he now fills. 
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RELIGION IN Russia, by Robert Pierce 
Casey. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1946. 195 pp. $2.00. 


R. CASEY is Professor of the His: . 


tory of Religion at Brown Uni- 
versity. Recently ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he is a 
meticulous scholar, possessed of unusual 
linguistic abilities, and no mean theo- 
logian. When he was asked in 1945 to 
deliver the Lowell Institute Lectures, 
and the subject was announced as “Re- 
ligion in Russia,” much interest was 
stirred up. These lectures are now avail- 
able to the general public. They consti- 
tute an extremely valuable little book 
and reveal in the author a friendy and 
informed interest in the rise of the So- 
viet Union as a permanent world power 
and a concern for the reemergence of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. as a major 
section of Christendom. In a winsome 
preface the author writes: “My interest 
has been simply that of a historian who, 
with a certain skepticism of the possi- 
bility of judging the contemporary scene 
fairly, has read widely in Russian and 
other sources, talked with peaple who 
have been in Russia recently and long 
ago, and has attempted to retell what 
he has read and heard with the same 
kind of imagination and common sense 
he would have applied to any other his- 
torical problem.” He affirms his convic- 
tion that it is “vitally important for 
young Americans to know as much as 
possible of the life of a working partner 
in the reconstruction of a world which 
will certainly not be wholly new nor 
wholly brave but must be built coopera- 
tively, if it is to be a cosmos at. all.” 
As a professional historian, Dr. Casey 
is on solid and familiar ground in the 
two opening chapters in which he bril- 
liantly epitomizes the way in which the 
Orthodox Church became a department 
of the tsarist state and the clergy were 
absorbed into the government bureauc- 
racy until, in collaboration with the 
church inspectors and the secret police, 
they became an instrument for the sup- 
pression of the almost universal social 
ferment that preceded the revolution. 
“The Church in its official policy epito- 
mized and symbolized all that the liberals 
and radicals most disliked in the im- 
perial system. It was autocratic and re- 
pressive and served as the State’s chief 
support in maintaining the most back- 
ward social system west of the Turkish 
Empire.” Dr. Casey draws on material 
trom Russian sources to describe the 
tise of various dissenting sects and 
points out the differences between them 
and similar dissent in western Protestant- 
ism. Then he briefly recounts the futile 
attempts of the intelligentsia to reform 
the imperial system. “Upon the discovery 
that a century of agitation had rendered 
the serfs free only to fill the pockets of 
the landlords, Slavophiles and West- 
erners, materialists and idealists, posi- 
tivists and’ mystics united in a passionate 
resolve that the rights of man should 
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not only be asserted but won, if neces- 
sary on the field of a civil war. ... The 
notion that the old order must go and 
a new emancipated order take its place 
grew in strength and became a moral 
conviction tfanscending particular parties 
and groups. Upon this moral conviction 
was constructed the coming Russian doc- 
trine of man.” 

It is in the middle two chapters on 
“Antireligious Theory in Russia’ and 
“The Attack on Religious Institutions” 
that Dr. Casey deals with the most diffi- 
cult and controversial aspects of his 
subject. He quotes at length the basic 
writings of the revolutionary theorists 
and attempts to relate their theories to 
what actually happened. He obviously is 
trying to be thoroughly objective but, 
unfortunately, in emphasizing the ideo- 
logical aspects of the conflict that oc- 
curred, he gets detached from the social 
scene. He fails to do what the Marxists 
actually did. Whatever their intellectual 
limitations may or may not have been, 
they did face dynamically the task of 
creating a socialist system out of the 
wreckage. of the tsarist social collapse. 
One cannot divorce the antireligious 
campaign from the New Economic Poli- 
cy, the delayed program of land col- 
lectivization, or the problems of achiev- 
ing ethnic democracy among backward 
and superstitious peoples. Dr. Casey does 
not have the equipment or the interest 
to keep sufficiently close to the social 
context to avoid one-sided judgments, 
yet it must be said that he never goes 
overboard, as is shown when he writes: 
“In spite of its coarseness and unsavori- 
ness, this kind of antireligious propaganda 
contained moral conviction. Plain facts 
of injustice and inefficiency had spoken 
plainly to men’s minds and consciences 
and they struck brutally, fanatically, and 
without due consideration at the insti- 
tutions which tolerated and encouraged 
these social evils . . . autocratic injustice 
yielded to revolutionary intolerance.” 
This is strong and salutary language, 
and it is clear that Dr. Casey, however 
much he is distressed at events he must 
relate as a historian, is never worried 
about the future. “In a country which 
for twenty-five years has released so 
much constructive energy, liberated so 
many from harsh political, economic, and 
cultural disabilities, it is inconceivable 
that intellectual power will not demand 
its own freedoms and insist on its own 
autonomy.” 

In the last two chapters he deals with 
“The Revival of Orthodoxy” and per- 
mits himself a little prophetic freedom 
in “Prospects.” The reader’s reaction to 
his discussion of the shallowness of Soviet 
thought with its development of Utopian 
fictions as mythological as anything it has 
displaced, will depend largely on the 
reader’s personal religious convictions. 
However, it is good to find a conserva- 
tive churchman frankly facing in all its 
horror the catastrophe of Nazism as it 
overwhelmed the Soviet peoples. This 
harrowing national experience must have 
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had profound psychological consequences 
with some bearing on the revival of re- 
ligious. attitudes and institutions. He 
highly commends the leaders of the 
Orthodox Church for their conduct both 
before and during the war, especially 
for their instantaneous identification of 
the historic mission of the Orthodox 
Church to be the servant of the people 
with the tasks of the Fatherland War. 
“The Russian people were the flock of 
Russian pastors; the Church of Tikhon, 
Peter, Sergius, and Alexei holds the 
shepherds who stayed on the ground to 
care for them. The decision to do this 
was dangerous and in the eyes of many 
wrong-headed, but it required not only 
the courage of conviction but also a 
single-minded concern for the care of 
religion has reasserted its 
claims in the Soviet Union, as the evi- 
dence suggests, it is in no small measure 
because of the fidelity of such Church 
leaders. 

Dr. Casey is fascinated by the folk- 
lore of the Soviet Union, expressing the 
enthusiasm of the more primitive peo- 
ples for their new way of life, and: the 
bearing that this may have on religion. 
He inquires whether there is in this 
material a valid substitute for the more 
dogmatic Christian formulations, and in 
discussing this matter makes the fol- 
lowing striking observation: “Soviet 
education has reached an incredible high 
in an amazingly short time but it started 
from what, to our Western notions; was 
an inconceivable low in vast areas of 
the Soviet Union. In these areas the 
bards and minstrels, like the early 
prophets of Israel, were not only the 
visionaries but also the reporters and 
critics of contemporary life. . . . Their 
business was and is to capture the mood 
of the time and to make of it romance, 
whether it be the romance of feudalism 
and knight-errantry or of leaders, fac- 
tories, farms, and machinery. In this 
respect the impulse of. propaganda and 
the impulse of response to propaganda 
are parts of the same process, the con- 
version of one-sixth of the world’s sur- 
face to a new way of life, a way which 
leads from buffaloes to tractors and 
threshing machines, from ignorance to 
literacy, and from the political frustra- 
tion and oppression of working men to 
their responsible participation in the af- 
fairs of government.” He presents a 
number of striking poems in his own 
rough translation and far from being 
outraged at their obvious secularism, 
finds in them a reflection of a new world 
in process which with time will continue 
to obey its own inner, creative instincts. 

Because of the acute tension existing 
between the Vatican and Moscow, many 
readers will be particularly interested in 
Dr. Casey’s candid statements. “The 
fact cannot be ignored that in spite of its 
international and supranational charac- 
ter, the Roman Church is a political 
force and has consistently opposed the 
rise and spread of Communism. The re- 
action of the Papacy to religious perse- 
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cutions in Russia has been much more 
immediate and less guarded than in the 
case of similar persecutions in Germany 
or even Italy. ... The strategy of the 
Papacy in Russia since the Revolution 


has been singularly maladroit. The po- ' 


litical and social instincts and interests 
of the Roman Church appear to have 
prevented 
action. Open war with Bolsheviks was 
declared precipitately and has hopelessly 
compromised rapprochement between the 
Soviet State and the Vatican. ... The 
Vatican’s attacks on Communism as a 
social philosophy since the days of Leo 
XIII cannot be ignored and cannot serve 
at the present time as anything but an 
irritation in the relations between the 
patriarchal Church and Rome.” 
Inasmuch as Dr. Casey has become 
an adviser to the Presiding Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and a 
consultant in any matters involving that 
Church in its relations with the Ortho- 
dox, this book is an indication that Angli- 
cans will support sympathetically the 
present process of restoring the over- 
seas diocesan ties of the Moscow Patri- 
archate. “It is difficult to see,” writes 
Dr. Casey, “how Russian Orthodoxy in 
America can establish an autonomy 
which will hold and be accepted by the 
rest of the Orthodox world on the basis 


clear vision and opportune 


of such irregular canonical procedures 
as gave rise to the Theophilist Church 
in this country. The last twenty-five 
years have been a period of great ir- 
regularity in Church discipline within 
Orthodoxy, but the recent trend in and 
outside Russia has been to correct anoma- 
lies and restore old and established ties. 
In America the: Theophilists are in an 
impressive majority. However, they rep- 
resent a small fraction of the Orthodox 
world and are not likely to achieve per- 
manent success by pursuing a course 
found impractical in France and Yugo- 
slavia and condemned not only by the 
see of Moscow, but by the other patri- 
archs of the Eastern Church. A schism 
may be large, but it remains a schism.” 

Inasmuch as these lectures were de- 
livered in 1945, they require some state- 
ment about the important developments 
in the Soviet Union. during the last three 
years, and the author has added a brief 
epilogue itemizing the latest steps in 
Church-State relationships. In distinct 


contrast to the measured statements of 


the earlier chapters, it is here that Dr. 
Casey slips into his one serious and gra- 
tuitous misinterpretation, when he says 
that the Council on Affairs of the Ortho- 
dox Church, established by the State in 
1943, “is a government agency designed 
to gauge and control the expansion of 


the Church in accordance with the wishes 
of the state.” The fact is that the 
churches sincerely welcomed the creation 
of this bureau, as well as the parallel 
Council on the Affairs of Religious Cults, 
because it established for the first time 
uniform procedural machinery for meet- 
ing the physical and material needs of 
religious institutions in a socialist econ- 
omy characterized by public ownership 
and over-all planning. Here, as in the sec- 
tion on the antireligious campaign, Dr. 
Casey has allowed his interest in abstract 
theory to blind him to the practicalities 
of the socialist context of the’ Soviet 
economy. 

The chief limitation of this excellent 
little book—and this is more of an ob- 
servation than a criticism—is that it at- 
tempts to compress*an enormous theme 
in too small space. It is to be hoped that 
it may be expanded with tithe into a 
larger and perhaps definitive work. For 
such a task Dr. Casey has the qualifi- 
cations. ; 

It will indeed be reassuring to friends 
of American-Soviet amity to know, that 
a scholar of his ability and insight has 
selected this field for research and pub- 
lication, and is now available to provide 
informed opinion. and advice to his own 
Church and to the oecumenical move- 


ment. 
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*“Mother Country Lost and Regained si 


Roap to Catvary, by Alexei Tolstoy. 
Translated by Edith Bone. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. 
885 pp. 


HREE remarkable novels by Soviet 

writers, now available in English 
translations—Sholokhov’s Silent Don, 
Leonov’s Road to the Ocean, and Tol- 
stoy’s Road to Calvary—torm a vast 
panorama of a great people passing 
through a series of crises so profound 
and complex that by comparison the 
events of War and Peace seem simple. 
We may read history and grasp, perhaps 
correctly, the main outlines of what hap- 
pened in Russia in the dozen years after 
1914, and we may even think we under- 
stand the causes. But what was it like 
to live in Russia during those years—to 
fight strange battles, to suffer in un- 
dreamed-of ways, to survive against in- 
credible odds, to be destroyed and to be 
reborn, to find and to lose one’s path and 
one’s vision over and over again? The 
road to Calvary is the road of tor- 
ments, the road to the ocean is the 
road to the still unrealized dream of the 
future. Only great works of the imagina- 
tion can give us even a pale and partial 
realization of humanity traveling these 
roads. They are long and not easy 
books to read, these three novels, but 
when you have read them, a wide space 
on the map of the world, and an interval 
of time, will no longer be empty, or 
haunted by a few thin abstractions, but 
will be peopled with living men and 
women acting out a great drama of our 
age. 
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* world war.” 


Alexei Tolstoy began his novel in 1919 
and completed it in that June of 1941 
when the Germans invaded his country. 
It grew into a trilogy, of which two 
parts (The Sisters and 1918) appeared 
in English in 1936 under the title Dark- 
ness and Dawn; The Sisters alone, en- 
titled Road to Calvary, was published 
in English in 1923. The third part, 


‘ Gloomy Morn, begun in 1939, now ap- 


pears in English for the first time. The 
entire text, it is stated by the pub- 
lisher, was rewritten by Tolstoy. So 
now we have the complete novel, begun 
in 1919, and interrupted for nearly a 
decade by work on Tolstoy’s other major 
novel, Peter the Great. In 1939, Tolstoy 
has told us, he had to decide which of 
his two uncompleted trilogies he should 
finish first: “By that time it was already 
clear to me that world war was in- 
evitable. And it was equally clear that 
after this global war I should be unable 


. to revert to the epoch of the civil war, 


as it would have receded too far. But 
it would be Rite possible to write the 
third part of the novel Peter J after the 
Tolstoy died in February 
1945, leaving the third part uncom- 
pleted. 

The theme of Road to Calvary was 
defined by Tolstoy as “Mother country 
lost and regained.” And the theme has 
both a personal and a national sig- 
nificance. The Road to Calvary is the 
path that the writer’s own conscience 
followed, through suffering, hope, ela- 
tion, depression and exaltation. But it 
was also the path of the people, and 
especially of the intelligentsia—the class 


A Review by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


te which Tolstoy himself belonged. “It 
was only in the course of twenty-five 
years of the new life, and_ particularly 
when we were on the verge of the second 
world war, that the sense of indivisible 
bond with our native soil was felt with 
unusual intensity; Through profound 
suffering, through struggle, we had 
reached. this national consciousness.” 
Soon after the attack on the Soviet 
Union, Tolstoy wrote of what the: writ- 
ers were defending: “For more than half 
a century I have seen my country in her 
fight for liberty, undergoing her amazing 
transformation. I remember the dead 
silence of the reign of Alexander III; 
the povefty-stricken village with the hay- 
ricks, thatched roofs, and the willows on 
the side of the rivulet winding in the 
steppes. I look back into the past, and 
the faces rise before me, clevey, unhur- 
ried, dignified people. . . . I remember 
a cottage with a warm stove, a young 
girl sitting at a hand-loom, and a cali 
sleeping on straw behind a board in the 
corner. We children sat on_ benches 
round the table and listened to a tall 
one-eyed man who looked like a horse. 
He told us fairy tales... . The young 
woman at the loom said softly: ‘Why 
do you tell terrible things all the time? 
Tell us something happy for a change.’ 
‘I don’t know any, my dear, I never 
heard or saw anything happy,’ and he 
fixed his one terrible eye on us. “There. | 
the children—they will perhaps see and 

hear something happy.’” To. some of 
those happier children, born after the 
Revolution, tsarist Russia, the first world 
war, and the civil war, seemed distant 
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and mysterious, “like an old man’s 
stories of his boyhood.” ‘The writer 
Konstantine Fedin, commenting on Tol- 
stoy’s novel, says: “We feel everything 
we read in these three books in the same 
way as we feel the living present, but 
it sinks into our minds in the same way 
as our fathers’ reminiscences of the 
past.” 

No brief review can do more than in- 
dicate the scope of the novel. The period 
covered is 1914-1920; the scene shifts 
back and forth from Petrograd to Mos- 
cow, from Samara to Rostov-on-Don, 
from farms in the Ukraine to Tsaritsyn 
on the Volga; the front against the Ger- 
mans breaks up, the old Russia disin- 
tegrates in a hundred terrifying ways, 
the fight for Soviet power begins, the 
White generals attack at a dozen points, 
the Allied intervention gets under way, 
anarchist bands and gangs of Green 
bandits wage their own wars. The 
people walk the road of torments until 
the book closes with the meeting in the 
Bolshoy .Theater in Moscow’ when 
Lenin’s first plan for the electrification 
of Russia, was accepted. The tapers of 
old days in the dark villages were to 
be extinguished and in their place 
“burned the first light lit by the Revo- 
lution.” 

The experiences of two sisters and 
their husbands spin the thread that 
guides us through the labyrinth of war 
and civil strife and revolution. _Dasha 
and Katia, daughters of a provincial 
doctor, are true descendents of the 
women and girls in Turgenev’s novels. 
We come to know them well before the 
storms break, and thereafter, no matter 
what happens to them—and what 
doesn’t happen?—no matter what un- 
suspected qualities they reveal, no matter 
what they have to learn and what forget, 
they remain convincing and lovable. 

Here is a glimpse of them in the 
earlier days: 


There was a light frost in the air 
that cooled their cheeks. The sky was 
cloudless, with a few bright stars. Ice 
crunched under the wheels. Katia and 
Dasha, both in white head-cloths and 
grey furs, huddled close to each other 
in the back seat of the car. Nikolai 
Ivanovich sat in front with the chauf- 
feur. He looked around at them: both 
had the same dark eyebrows and large 
eyes. 

“I’m blessed if I know which of you is 
my wife,” he said quietly. And one of 
them answered, “You’ll never guess,” 
and both of them laughed. 

Over the edge of the vast misty field 
the sky was slowly taking on a greenish 
tinge, and the black outlines of the 
Silver Woods loomed up in the distance. 

Dasha said softly: “Katyusha, I do 
so want to be in love.” 

Katia squeezed her hand and her 
eyes filled with tears. A great. star, 
its light waxing and waning as if it was 
breathing, shone in the green haze of 
the dawn above the woods. 


Telegin, Dasha’s husband, an engineer, 
takes up the Bolshevik cause and re- 
mains stubbornly faithful; Roshchin, 
Katia’s husband, is much more complex 
and confused, and fights with the Whites 
and with the anarchist leader Makhno 
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before at last he comes over to the Reds. 

Historical figures, directly presented, 
are few, and these chiefly leaders of one 
group or another in the civil war— 
Denikin, Kornilov, Makhno. Lenin, 
Stalin, Trotsky (unnamed but recog- 
nizable) are mostly off stage, makers of 
decisions of which we see the results. 

Tolstoy is a great story-teller. When 
you open a book of his, writes Kon- 


stantine Fedin, “it is like entering a bril- 
liantly lit theater. The lights die down, 
silence falls, the. air is filled with music, 
the curtain rolls slowly back, and then 
it is impossible to draw oneself away; 
what is there behind that trembling 
scenery, what lives, whose love and 
death? Free, capricious, bold and 
whimsical, the story lures you on 
farther and farther.” 


Luminous Fragments 
A Review by JOHN GASSNER 


Maxim Gorky, REMINISCENCES. 4 
Pursuit Press Book by Dover Publi- 
cations, New York, 1946. 224 pp. 
$2.75. ; 


“orKy’s autobiographjes will prob- 
Coan outlast all his other writings 
except The Lower Depths. They form 
one long limpid stream of observation 
unequalled in modern literature. The 
fugitive from many lowly trades, the 
“tramp from the Volga” who assumed 
the pen-name of Maxim Gorky, had the 
rare power of transfiguring autobiog- 
raphy into biography, as if he could live 
only by making others live through him; 
so great was his hunger for knowledge 
and comradeship. Discovering others was 
his one sure way of. discovering himself. 

The others, the many people he knew 
and cherished, returned the compliment. 
They often bared their souls to him; 
enabled him to capture the essence of 
biography, the dios or life of the subject 
which eludes so many biographers. 

It may be said that Gorky was a casu- 
al and fragmentary Boswell. In one re- 
spect he is even Boswell’s superior. He 
could penetrate each individual’s private 
hell, in which he also managed to locate 
a large portion of heaven. Perhaps this 
is so because he himself was counted 
among the bedevilled, and deep calls 
unto deep. , 

The reminiscences here collected for 
the first time are luminous fragments, 
and a publisher is under no necessity to 
find an excuse for reprinting them. It 
so happens, however, that those who 
sat for their incomplete portraits in these 
pages were men of letters, and they, as 
well as the portrait-artist himself, also 
belong to the theater. Although Tolstoy’s 
novels speak more fully for him, The 
Power of Darkness remains the master- 
piece of realistic peasant drama, Re- 
demption is one of the strongest of the 
“problem plays,” the unfinished auto- 
biographical Light that Shines in Dark- 
ness approaches greatness, and The 
Fruits of Enlightenment almost merits 
Bernard Shaw’s tribute as “the first of 
the Heartbreak Houses and the most 
blighting.” Alexander Blok, who will 
be best remembered for his revolutionary 
poem The Twelve, wrote mystifying but 
beautiful plays. Most of Andreyev’s 
perfervid fiction has lost its following, 
but his tortured symbolic plays still 


fascinate, as well as irritate, us‘ one 
of them, He Who Gets Slapped, has been 
recently revived both in England and 
America. Stanislavsky, to whom Gorky 
wrote the long letter reprinted in this 
volume, is of course, the keystone of the 
arch of dramatic realism, and Anton 
Chekhov’s reputation as a dramatist is 
stronger than it ever was. Gorky, who 
ceuld not of course foresee the coming 
of The Plough and the Stars and Juno 
and the Paycock a quarter of a century 
later, was nearly correct when he wrote 
Chekhov “You're killing realism. . . . 
No one after you can go any farther on 
that path.” ‘ 

To call these reminiscences source 
material for the student of the drama is 
to take something from them. But since 
there is grist enough here for any man’s 
mill, no one will begrudge the theater 
its special claims. The “soulfulness” of 
Blok’s plays may not seem so remote 
after Gorky’s story of Blok’s encounter 
with a tired streetwoman. We shall un- 
derstand Andreyev’s macabre plays bet- 
ter or at least moderate our philistine 
superciliousness, after Gorky’s report of 
anguished conversations and of one sorry 
night’s orgy with perhaps the sickest man 
in the theater’s history, The didacticism 
of Tolstoy’s dramas, will take on more 
complex humanity, and we shall learn 
to love Chekhov, “modest and quiet as a 
girl,” more than ever. We may under- 
stand Gorky’s own dramatic masterpiece 
better for his random notations on The 
Lower Depths. And the letter to Stan- 
islavsky should not only illuminate the 
so-called Stanislavsky system but serve 
as a lesson in creative playwriting. I 
don’t believe we can find a better illus- 
tration of what Galsworthy meant when 
he wrote that “A human being is the best 
plot there is.” In criticizing some scenes 
from The Lower Depths, Tolstoy 
warned Gorky—“No tricks please!” 
It is an injunction still honored mostly 
in the breach by playwrights. 

Essentially this is a book about people, 
and it is most valuable to the student of 
the theater for the same reason that it 
is notable as literature. In formulating a 
credo for a short-lived literary journal, 
Gorky quoted from an old Hebrew text 
that “the true Shekhina—the Holy of 
Holies—is Man.” The individual as 
artist and the individual as man are 
inseparable in these reminiscences. 
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THE NEW POLAND IS DEMOCRATIC 


(Continued from page 12) 


diplomacy,” the Poles view the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations with 
life-and-death concern, knowing that 
only upon the basis of complete accord 
and confidence among the three great 
powers—the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union—can 
future peace be assured. 

There are dangerous elements in the 
international picture who are being 
motivated by the sinister ambition to 
rebuild a powerful Germany. Such a 
Germany, rearmed in all her former 
might, would again, in the eyes of the 
Poles, endanger peace and _ directly 
threaten the future of their nation. 
There are dissident groups among the 
former ruling groups of Poland now 
sheltered in London and_ elsewhere 
who give comfort and succor to those 
groups working to refortify Germany. 
It is doubtless in line with this policy 
now being developed in subterranean 
ways that this country owes the recent 
visit of the Polish fascist general Bor- 
Komorowski. 

One can only say (and I base my 
statements on direct observation) that 
those groups who are maneuvering this 
policy of a reindustrialized, repowered 
Germany are performing a grave dis- 
service to the Polish nation. For they 
are doing nothing less than preparing 
the ground for the eventual biological 
extermination of the entire Polish na- 
tion, and, possibly, of other small na- 
tions too. If the potential users of 
atom bombs envision the destruction of 
large, powerful rivals by this ingeni- 
ous means, one can easily imagine the 
chances of survival favoring the 
smaller nations whose “interests” are 


to be “defended” in a like manner. 

I have not found a Pole who is 
undesirous of establishing the most 
cordial relations with the United 
States. Relations between Poland and 
this country have always been warm 
and there is, so far as the new Poland 
is concerned, even greater reason why 
such relations should be continued into 
the future. The new Poland stands for 
the things we ourselves cherish—free- 
dom of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. In prewar Poland many 
of the elementary freedoms of a 
democracy were discarded. Freedom 
of the press was restricted. Opposition 
parties were disallowed. Concentration 
camps were created for political dis- 
senters. The general living standard 
was pitiably low. Those who encour- 
age General Bor and the groups for 
whom he speaks by extending official 
welcome, encourage a return to this 
state of affairs. 

The fact must be appreciated that 
the large numbers of Polish immigrants 
in the United States have maintained 
a sentimental link between the two 
countries. The Pole has always looked 
to the United States for hope and en- 
couragement in his own struggle to 
achieve a democratic government and 
a high standard of living. Now that 
he has made his initial strides in this 
direction he should be aided and en- 
couraged by this country which has, 
for so long, served him as an inspira- 
tion. Because of his cherished ties 
with the United States and of his sin- 
cere appreciation of what the Soviet 
Union has done to win the war on the 
Eastern Front, it is only natural that 


The first post-war 
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the Pole should seek that kind of post- 
war world order which would estab- 
lish a bridge between both these young 
and vigorous countries—a bridge of 
peace, prosperity and mutual conf. 
dence. It is gratifying to note that 
definite progress in this direction js 
being made despite the many tem- 
porary difficulties, setbacks and_prob- 
lems. One can be confident that despite 
considerable claim to the contrary, the 
Polish people can henceforth be count- 
ed on to continue doing their share in 
establishing the future of the world 
upon a foundation of international 
good-will and mutual confidence 
among all nations who have shared in 
the ultimate victory over fascism and 
nazism. 


GREAT FRIEND 
OF LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 13) : 


spoke of our people’s unconquerable 
vitality. He told us the following 
episode. 

“Once in the 1920’s I happened 
to drop in on a beekeeper in yo\r part 
of the country. The war was just 
over. The beehives were ruined. 
There was still a bit of skirmishing 
going on between the whiteguards and 
our men. But the old beekeeper seemed 
lively and cheerful enough when he 
met me. 

““Well, how are you getting on, 
Grandad?’ I asked him. 

“*Fine, Mikhail Ivanovich,’ he 
said. 

“ “How is that? What is fine about 
it? The war has ruined your place, 
kasn’t it?’ 

“Yes, but the great thing is—it 
has not ruined it altogether; there is 
one hive left out of forty and thank 
God for that. There is a powerful 
family in the hive and soon the bees 
will be swarming. Come and see us, 
Mikhail Ivanovich, in a couple of years 
time you won’t know the place. I can 
treat an honored guest like you to 
some real good honey right now, for 
that matter.’ ” 

When I was taking leave of Mikhail 
Ivanovich he asked me when I thought 
ot finishing the first book. I told him 
approximately. 

“Then I will be here to read it,” 
he said. “But do not be in a hurry 
and don’t pay much heed to reader’s 
demands, Our job is to press the writer 
so that the book will come out sooner 
and your job is to make it a book 
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worthy of attention of the people 
whom you serve. When all is said and 
done, you and not the reader has to 
answer for the book. Don’t forget 
that,” he said as he saw me out. 

Now, while the pain and bitterness 
of his loss is fresh, that last meeting 
with him and his account of the con- 
versation with the old beekeeper 
comes back to me. And involuntarily 
the thought occurs of the vast Soviet 
hive that is busy now in bright clean 
labor of rebuilding the economy of our 
mighty country after the war. The 
years will pass and our descendants, 
passing through Red Square and bow- 
ing their heads before the mausoleum 
of the greatest man of our time, will 
pause to look with affection and grati- 
tude on the nearby grave of him who 
devoted his whole life to his country’s 
service, who was the loyal comrade of 
Lenin and Stalin in their struggle for 
the happiness of the people on earth. 


HOLD THAT TIGER! 
(Continued from page 21) 


Razor Strop leaped up with indigna- 
tion: “Tied him up?” 

“Yes, Sir, tied him up.” 

“But suppose he had awakened sud- 
denly ?” 

“As a matter of fact, he did move once 
or twice. But I bumped him over the 
head with the yearly accounts and he 
started to snore again. And what a 
sleeper he was, the scoundrel! Well, I 
dragged him up on to the cart, and 
drove off.” 

“On to the cart?” uttered Shop Man- 
ager, in a voice tearful with indigna- 
tion. “Perhaps you put him into your 
knapsack? And you say you weren't 
frightened ?” 

“What was there to be frightened at?” 
said Spoiled Snapshot in surprise, beam- 
ing simplicity. 

“Well, after all, behind your back was 
a tiger, not a full-time member of the 
Office Committee!” 
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A scene from "Hello, Moscow!” 


“But he was asleep!” 

“The whole way?” 

“Several times he tried to wake up, 
it’s true. But I banged him again over 
the skull with the year’s accounts, and 
again he started his snoring. Oh no, that 
tiger did not suffer from insomnia. Well, 
I brought him to town and dragged him 
in by the tail to the adored one... .” 

“By the tail!” groaned Razor Strop. 

“By the tail,” mildly repeated Spoiled 
Snapshot. “Well, you can understand, 
this was a triumph; my rival put to 
shame. That’s all.” 

And, shyly smiling, he grew silent. 

“But what happened to the girl?” 
shouted Shop Manager. 

“What about her?” 

“You married her?” 

ye Rg 

“Why not?” 

“I got frightened, you know,” said 
Spoiled Snapshot, his eyes still rounded 
with fear. “When I imagined that I 
would have to remain alone with her 
... I was so frightened. ... I took my 
case and without saying goodbye rolled 
off to Moscow... .” 

“So you. never saw her again?” 

“How, didn’t see her again? I saw 
her very much. The adored one came 
to Moscow, and not alone. She brought 
the tiger. But I beg your pardon, citi- 
zens, I have to go for my treatment.” 

“Wait!” shouted Shop Manager, seiz- 
ing him by the belt of his pyjamas. 
“What happened to the tiger?” 

“Oh, I had him stuffed,” said Spoiled 
Snapshot, “and I'll gladly exchange him 
for your stuffed bear. It'll be a fair 
exchange, won’t it?” 

And, bowing politely, he slipped into 
the cubicle, lit up for a second by the 
fantastic light of the quartz lamps. 


latest Soviet film to come to the 
Described as a "“comedy-musical,” the picture features a number of youthful Soviet talents 
in singing, acting and dancing—winners of a nation-wide contest for students of Soviet 
industrial schools. Above, Anya Stravinskaya and Sergei Philipov dispute the ownership of 
an accordion. 





American screen. 


“ONE WORLD” POLICY 


Assurances that the American dele- 
gation to the Foreign Ministers Meeting 
in Paris will support a “one-world” pol- 
icy “in which the American and Soviet 
ways of life have the right of mutual ex- 
istence” were called for by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
in telegrams sent prior to the Paris 
meeting to President Truman and Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes. The text fol- 
lows: 

Forthcoming meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris is being watched by Amer- 
ican people with profound concern. 
Feeling is widespread that a shift in Amer- 
ican policy towards the Soviet Union has 
been taking place since the London and 
previous Paris gathering. Statements of 
officials responsible for shaping of foreign 
policy increasingly stress incompatibility of 
the American and Soviet ways of life and 
thought, hinting that no compromise is pos- 
sible, and calling for an undisguised policy 
of power diplomacy backed by economic 
pressures and military force of arms. 

We would affirm our desire to see a 
clear reversal of this trend-as well as its 
public repudiation. There is but “one 
world” in fact, in which the American 
and Soviet ways of life have right of 
mutual existence. We cannot forget part 
played by Soviet government and people 
in war, nor can we ignore deeper meaning 
of the unity of outlook that marked our 
partnership. A peace offensive based on 
an Anglo-American bloc in opposition to 
the Soviet Union will not salve pending 
problems nor produce peace and security. 

We therefore ask assurance that Amer- 
ican delegation now leaving for Paris will 
reflect the American spirit of respect for 
other nations and will seek such fair solu- 
tions as will bridge divergencies and pave 
the way toward better understanding be- 
tween our countries within framework of 
the United Nations. 
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For American Farmers: 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Contacts with farmers in every part of 
the USA show that among our agricul- 
tural population generally the opinion is 
prevalent that “Sooner or later we will 
have to fight Russia.” This opinion, devoid 
of any factual foundation, is the natural 
result of past decades of concealment and 
misrepresentation of -events in the USSR. 
Since the farm vote has great weight in 
th USA therein lies a fertile field -for the 
development of a World War III. The 
Agricultural Committee for American-So- 
viet Friendship, Inc. was established to 
rectify this situation. 

It is the purpose of the Committee to 
foster amicable relations between the USA 
and the USSR by promoting understand- 
ing and friendship between the peoples of 
the two countries. The Committee believes 
that unless the USSR is recognized as a 
full fledged member of the family of na- 
tions, World War III is inevitably on the 
way. Our Committee does not engage in 
propaganda. It holds that the government 
of the English Monarchy, the Soviet Union 
and the American Republic, for example, 
are each the sole concern of its people, 
and as the people of the USA would not 
permit the imposition of any of the others 
upon it, so we would not impose our sys- 
tem upon them. Its sponsors believe that 
knowledge about the everyday lives of both 
poples freely transmitted is a sure cure for 
unfriendliness. . 

In the execution of its purpose the Com- 
mittee collects from sources here and 
abroad information on agriculture and 
other subjects pertaining to the USSR 
deemed to be of interest to American 
farmers. Articles by prominent Soviet ag- 
ricultural scientists and writers are re- 
ceived by radio every few days from 
Moscow. This material is edited, and se- 
lected articles are furnished free once a 
month to the more than 500 agricultural 
periodicals, and to editors of farm radio 
programs. These releases aggregate more 
than one hundred fifty items per year. 
They go to every state, to all possessions of 
the USA, to Canada and to England. Vol- 
ume I, comprising more than 150 articles, 
ended January, 1946, and Volume II is 
current. For the period they cover they 
comprise the largest collection of material 
on Soviet agriculture to be found in this 


country. Conversely the Committee collects. 


for transmission to the USSR information 
about agriculture in the USA. 

The aims of the Committee have been 
approved by members of the executive and 
legislative branches of federal and state 
governments, by officials and members of 
the three chief farm organizations and of 
labor unions in industries connected with 
agriculture—nearly two hundred in all. 
The statements of its sponsors, with a 
complete explanation of its aims and pur- 
poses and a historical article on the re- 
lations between Russia and the USA from 
the beginning of the USA are contained in 
an introductory booklet. 

The work of the Committee is sustained 
wholly by contributions and subscriptions. 
The subscription to current volumes is 
$5.00. Back issues of Volume I may be 
had for $2.50 as long as they are avail- 
able. The Introductory Booklet is $.50, but 
it is included in subscriptions to Volumes 
I and II. The Committee was organized 
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and chartered in 1944, in anticipation of 
international post war developments, as a 
non-profit educational corporation. It is 
recognized as such under the laws of the 
USA for income tax exemption on con- 
tributions, gifts and devises. Write to me 
at the address below. 

é Elmer McClain, Exec. Secy. 
Lima, Ohio 


Do the Russians Know? 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

In her article, “What Do the Russians 
Know of Us,” Miss Jessica Smith says: 
“Everywhere the Soviet people gave spon- 
taneous evidences of their affection for the 
American people and of the intensity of 
their desire for strong friendship with us 
as‘the only sure bulwark of the peace for 
which they so passionately long.” 

Yes, any American coming from visiting 
Russia declares that the Russian people 
are friendly, to our country. But what do 
the Russians know of our friendship for 
them? Do they know of the rabid anti- 
Soviet propaganda, the daily insults and 
slander in the American press and radio? 
Do they know of the Town Hall Forum 
meetings, where an ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania urges “to wipe out every city, 
town and village in Russia?” for the 
only reason that Russia is a socialist coun- 
try—and this atrocity passes as free speech 
and democracy. An atrocity against an 
ally, one of the Big Three, which contribu- 
ted to win the war more than all the other 
countries combined, by a sacrifice of twen- 
ty million lives and the destruction of 
thousands of cities, towns and villages. 

Do the Russians know of the mu!titude of 
professional Russia haters; the acclaim 
and joy for any traitor or any book that 
slanders their country and the suppression 
or denigration of any book or person in 
sympathy with Russia? 

Do they know of the talk of “war with 
Russia” and the “Take a good look at that 
Russian uniform, for you will soon have 
to shoot at it”? Do they know that a so- 
ciety for American and Russian friendship 
is being investigated as un-American by 


a Congressional committee? Do the Rus- 


sians know that when speaking about 
Russia nine of ten Americans express hos- 
tility and prejudice against their country? 

Yes, what do the Russians know of us? 
Do they know of all these amiabilities to- 
wards them? If they don’t know, they 
should, why should they be dupes? 

S. Halbstein 

New York, N. Y. 


From the Philippines 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

As a lover of democracy and a staunch 
supporter of SRT, I wish you to carry on 
the noble cause you have been fighting— 
to tell the truth about the Soviet Union— 
not only to the Americans, but also to the 
peace-loving people throughout the world. 
Particularly nowadays, when every move 
of the Soviet Union is being misinterpreted, 
there is a tendency for all the reactionary 
forces to unite with each other and advo- 
cate to form an anti-Soviet crusade. But 
this action will only make our beloved 
magazine more indispensable. We must 
stand firmly and redouble our efforts to 
fight reaction wherever and whenever it 
may threaten. We are not alone in this 
struggle. All the progressive elements are 


ready to help us. I think every conscious 
person knows that peace and security of 
the world depend on the cooperation be- 
tween the allied nations, especially the 
Seviet Union and the United States. 

Tiu Bon Hui 
Cebu City, Philippine Islands 


As Others See Us 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

The people who are saying hard things 
about Soviet foreign policy would gain a 
better understanding of the situation if 
they would put the shoe on the other foot. 

If the Soviet Union (1) possessed the 
secret of the atomic bomb and (2) were 
doing its best to keep it from us, mean- 
while (3) building up a stockpile of the 
bombs, (4) maintaining an army larger 
than ever before in its history and (5, 
a navy larger than all the other navies of 
the world combined, (6) proposing to 
continue the wartime draft-and (7) in- 
troduce universal compulsory military 
training in time of so-called peace, (8) al- 
lowing her army and navy officers to talk 
openly of attacking us béfore we should 
have time to recover from our war effort 
and perhaps learn to make our own atomic 
bombs, (9) carrying on a press and radio 
campaign to foment suspicion’ and _hos- 
tility toward us, (10) seizing and holding 
military bases along both our frontiers 
(Iceland, Greenland, the islands of the 
Pacific), (11) sending a naval expedition 
into northern waters for special training 
in arctic warfare, (12) maintaining armed 
forces at our very, gates (United States 
Marines, planes anu ships in Manchuria, 
United States troops and anti-Soviet armies 
in India, Germany, Italy, Greece), (13) 
proposing for 1947—two years after the 
war—a military budget greater than that 
of any other country, with a higher per- 
centage of expenditure for military pur- 
poses than was made by Germany or Japan 
when they were actively preparing for 
war, and if (14) the Greek Catholic 
Church were offering to lead a holy war 
against us and if (15) Marshal Stalin 
officially sponsored a public ceremony at 
which a former Prime Minister who had 
twice tried to overthrow our Government 
and our economic system was highly hon- 
ored and in his address urged an alliance 
between our two most powerful rivals— 
what would they think of Generalissimo 
Truman and Foreign Commissar Byrnes 
if they did not work night and day to see 
that the United States had friendly gov- 
ernments in every capital from Canada 
to Argentina and if they did not move 
heaven and earth to discover the secret of 
the atomic bomb? 

Let us try to see ourselves as others 
see us—and this does not mean only the 
USSR. 

Scott Nearing 
Washington, D. C. 


War Not Yet Won 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

We need more publications like yours. 
The war has not been won—only the pre- 
liminary struggle. May the American peo- 
ple get their eyes open before we are 
called into a conflict which may destroy the 
world civilization. 

G. E. Capps 


Fd 


Kent, Wash. 
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MR. BYRNES’ PROPOSAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


naturally into this pattern of delay, 
procrastination, and outright violation 
of Potsdam. Under any interpretation 
it all adds up to the fact that the 
Soviet Union is getting no reparations 
from the western zone of Germany. 
Thus, administratively, the highest 
agreement of the Three Great Powers 
is being fundamentally altered. The 
Russians seem to have a curious view 
that such developments should not be 
interpreted as merely coincidental de- 
velopmerits of the “democratic way” 
of doing things. To them the funda- 
mental fact is that what has happened 
hurts the Soviet Union and helps Ger- 
many. | 
Two other aspects of the economic 
disarmament of Germany require men- 
tion. Potsdam stated that “at the 
earliest practicable date” the German 
excessive concentrations of economic 
power exemplified by trusts, and car- 
tels should be eliminated. At the very 
first meetings of the Allied Control 
Council Maershal Zhukov introduced 


a measure to break up German cartels.- 


Immediately British and American of- 
ficials of the Control Council engaged 
in a campaign of opposition and delay 
to such action. The Economics Divi- 
sion of U. S. Military Government is 
headed by Brig. Gen. William Draper, 
whose private connections were with 
the Dillon Reed Banking house which 
has financed important German trusts 
in the past. The Economics Division 
pursued a policy in collaboration with 
the British and against the Russian 
proposal that was diametrically op- 
posed to the agreed upon U. S. posi- 
tion,in such matters. Only after very 


special efforts in which General Clay 


played a constructive role, was the 
U. S. policy in Germany made to con- 
ftrm with the government’s position 
as agreed in Washington. This was 
a clear case of sabotage, and while 
the U. S. now has a clearly stated 
position in support of the Soviet pro- 
posal, it is still very doubtful that the 
American representatives are imple- 
menting this position fully. To date 
nG agreement has been reached for 
such measures and the basic British 
opposition has thus provided another 
instance of clear failure to implement 
the Potsdam Agreement. 

Clearly as an aspect of the economic 
disarmament program for Germany, 
it was stated at Potsdam that ‘“Ap- 
propriate steps shall be taken by the 
Control Council to exercise control 
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FROMTHE BANKS OF THE VOLGA 
The Lite of Maxim Gorky 








By ALEXANDER ROSKIN 
“The life of Russia’s greatest writer 
is one of the thrills of history. Maxim 
Gorky was more than an epic literary 
figure, he was a giant of a man, 
whose every thought belonged to the 
oppressed people of every nation. 

“Friend of Lenin, close associate of 
Stalin, Gorky made vital contributions 
to the creation of the first socialist _ 
state. 

“From his boyhood poverties with 
the ceaseless beatings and intellec- 
tual imprisonment to his first literary 
experiences, the book tells a fascinat- 
ing tale of a writer, thinker, worker, 
historian — a man who belongs not 
merely to the Russian people but to 
all lands where men dream and fight 
for a future."—The Worker. $2.00 
Originally published in Moscow in 1945 


Contains 12 full-page historic photographs of Gorky. 
Order from your Bookseller or from 
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15 East 40th Street, Dept. 101 
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and the power of disposition over Ger- 
man-owned external assets not already 
under the control of United Nations 
which have taken part in the war 
against Germany.” While Great Bri- 
tain opposed the measure introduced 
for this purpose by the U. S. and sup- 


ported by France and the Soviet Union,. 


they -finally agreed to its passage, in- 
dicating their belief that it would 
never work anyway. Upon passage 
of this Allied Control Council Law 5 
and the establishment of the German 
External Property Commission, the 
Foreign Offices of the three western 
powers began secret negotiations to 
provide that the Soviet Union be ex- 
cluded from participation in the search 
for Nazi assets in the neutral coun- 
tries such as Switzerland, Spain, 
Sweden, and Portugal. These were 
the very countries where this prob- 
lem was most acute. At the instiga- 
tion of the British Foreign Office, the 
U. S. State Department sent instruc- 
tions to the U. S. representatives in 
Berlin to split the German External 
Property Commission into two parts, 
with the USSR on one side and the 
other three powers on the other. This 


step was publicly rationalized on the 


basis of the agreed upon distribution 
of these German external assets as rep- 
arations, but was clearly stated in the 
internal inter-governmental correspond- 
ence as having as its real purpose keep- 
ing the Soviet Union out of the 





neutral countries for political reasons. 

The splitting of the GEPC was fore- 
stalled by objections within the U. S. 
Military Government staff, but the 
same result has been achieved by the 
fact that the three western powers 
have proceeded to deal with this prob- 
lem in the neutral countries with the 
USSR excluded by simply bypassing 
the German External Property Com- 
mission. The unfortunate results of 
this abandonment of genuine four 
power operation are already apparent 
with the announcement of the com- 
pletion of the negotiations with the 
Swiss for German’s external assets. 
The Allied powers were given only 
token allotments for reparation, and 
no adequate steps were taken to assure 
that Germany does not preserve the 
main weight of her well-coneealed as- 
sets in Switzerland. This section of 
Potsdam has thus likewise been .aban- 
doned in effect. 


In his next artcle Mr. Nixon will dis- 
cuss the failure to denazify and to pro- 
vide a basis for a genuinely democratic 
Germany, as provided in the Potsdam 
Agreement. 


RUSSIAN COURSES 


University-type intensive Russian lan- 
guage courses will be offered again this 
summer by the American Russian In- 
stitute, 58 Park Avenue, New York. 
One course for beginners and one for 
intermediates will be presented five 
times a week for a six-week period 
beginning July 8. There will also be 
classes in conversational - Russian. 
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MOLOTOV ON THE PARIS CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 9) 


As we see, it was’ proposed to do this 
not only at the expense of vanquished 
Italy, but of Ethiopia, too, who, as is 
well known, is a member of the United 
.Nations. The realization of such plans 
would lead to the further consolidation 
of the practically monopolist position of 
Great Britain in the entire tremendous 
area of the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 

These British plans were not criticized 
by the United States delegation. On the 
contrary, every proposal which seemed 
undesirable to Great Britain from the 
point of view of preservation and fur- 
ther consolidation of her monopolist po- 
sition in the Mediterranean met with 
resolute resistance not only by the Brit- 
ish but by the United States delegation 
as well. 

The question of Italian colonies re- 
mained undecided, and British troops 
still remain masters of the situation in 
these territories as well as in certain ter- 
ritories of Ethiopia. 

The question of the Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier and Trieste should also be re- 
garded as one of the chief problems of 
the Paris Conference. Only the Soviet 
delegation supported Yugoslavia on this 
issue. The justice of Yugoslav claims to 
Julian March (Venezia Giulia) was 
not disputed by anyone. No one defended 
the decision adopted after the First 


World War on the transfer of Julian 
March to Italy. It was clear to every- 
body that this is a part of Yugoslavia’s 


national territory, that Slovenes and 
Croats predominate in this territory. 

Nevertheless, the American, British 
and French experts proposed that Julian 
March be split into two parts: eastern 
and western. And together with the 
western part, which according to the 
French draft forms only a small part of 
Julian March, Trieste, which consti- 
tutes the head of the entire Julian 
March, was to be wrested from Yugo- 
slavia. 

The city of Trieste, despite the pre- 
dominance of the Italian population in it, 
cannot be, separated from Julian March 
without violating important national in- 


terests of Yugoslavia and without grave | 


economic prejudice to Trieste itself.” 

The problem of the Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier remained unsolved. Yet it is 
perfectly clear that it demands imme- 
diate decision in a spirit which would 
satisfy the national interests af our com- 
mon ally, Yugoslavia. 

Nor should one underestimate the im- 
portance of the economic problems of 
the treaty with Italy. The more so be- 
cause in other peace treaties similar 
questions of an economic nature arise. 
In the process of the preparation of the 
peace treaties, a tendency became appar- 
ent which endangers the countries which 
have been weakened by the war, since 
Anglo-American capital seeks to subdue 
to its influence the economy of large and 
small states and to convert so-called 
economic aid to these countries into an 
instrument for achieving these aims. 

We encountered a desire to include in 
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the treaties numerous economic, finan- 
cial and other clauses which might be 
utilized by strong states to impose their 
will upon economically weak states 
which have not yet recovered from the 
war. As grounds for such proposals they 
usually advance arguments on the use- 
fulness of the abolition of trade and 
other restrictions, on granting a free 
hand to. foreign capital, and so forth. 

On the other hand, the Soviet delega- 
tion could not disregard the national in- 
terests of former satellite states which 
have now taken the road of democratic 
development and economic revival— 
since the Soviet Union cannot support 
the efforts of any state to enslave eco- 
nomically other countries, even though 
these countries may have been on the 
enemy side in the early war years. 

One cannot, indeed, regard Italy or 
any other similar state as some sort of 
colony where occupying powers may lord 
it as they please without regard for the 
national interests of these states. 

Much attention was given to the ques- 
tion of setting up in Italy a “treaty com- 
mission” composed of representatives of 
the United States, Britain, the USSR 
and France. According to the American 
draft the “treaty commission” should in 
the course of 18 months after the con- 
clusion of peace fulfill such functions as 
would be prescribed to it by the peace 
treaty in regard to various military 
questions, reparations, restitutions, war 
criminals and so on. 

It was also proposed that the com- 
mission be invested both with executive 
and judicial powers; that is, it should 
possess exceptionally wide powers in the 
territory of a foreign democratic state. 

Its extraordinarily wide powers would 
be in contradiction with the sovereignty 
of the Italian state, to which, after the 
signing of the peace treaty, the road 
should be opened to join the United 
Nations. The Soviet delegation believed 
that the setting up of a commission with 
both executive and judicial powers would 
resemble a regime of capitulation for 
Italy, in no way compatible with the 
principle of .Italy’s state sovereignty. 

On our part, it was also pointed out 
that the institution of such a commission 
contradicted the proposal for mitigation 
of the terms of the armistice which had 
been signed in Paris. We failed to reach 
an agreement on this question, too. It is 
to be believed, however, that further 
meditation will convince the authors of 
this proposal that it is inexpedient to 
insist on setting up a “treaty commis- 
sion.” 

As is known, the question of Germany 
was also discussed at the conference 
upon the initiative of the French dele- 
gation. -France once. again insisted on 
separating the Ruhr, Rhine and Saar 
provinces from Germany. However, dis- 
cussion of this question did not develop 
at the Paris session. 

On the other hand, the United States 
delegation proposed to discuss the draft 
of a treaty among the United States, 


Great Britain, the USSR and France on 
the disarmament. and demilitarization of 
Germany for a 25-year term in the spirit 
of the notorious proposals of Senator 
Vandenberg. In this connection, Mr. 
Byrnes pointed out that as far back as 
December last, when he was in Moscow, 
he asked Stalin about his attitude to- 
ward the possibility of concluding such 
a treaty and obtained from him consent 
in principle. 

One should, however, bear in mind 
that Mr. Byrnes makes here a somewhat 
inaccurate statement, for in Decémber 
Mr. Brynes did not as yet have the draft 
of such a treaty, and therefore Stalin’s 
“consent” to a non-existent treaty could 
not be given: The matter was then re- 
duced to a brief exchange of views on 
the idea of a treaty of mutual assistance 
in case of resumed German or Japanese 
aggression. 

Meanwhile, the draft treaty later pre- 
sented by Mr. Byrnes excludes the ques- 
tion of mutual assistance against Ger- 


‘man and Japanese aggression. It deals 


only with disarmament, for some reason 
ignores the most important decisions in 
regard to Germany adopted by the Al- 
lies in Teheran, Yalta and Berlin, and 
may lead to the weakening of inter-Allied 
control aimed, at preventing the recur- 
rence of German aggression. The weak- 
ening of such control is, of course, abso- 
lutely impermissible. 

The Soviet delegation suggested a pre- 
liminary study of the draft treaty by the 
governments concerned and_ proposed 
that a decision on this treaty should not 
be taken in a hurry. The more so as Mr. 
Byrnes explained that. this treaty can 
acquire force only after the signing of a 
peace treaty with Germany. In Ger- 
many, as is known, there does not yet 
exist even the embryo of a government 
with which a peace treaty could be con- 
cluded. = 

This is why the Soviet delegation ad- 
vanced another proposal. It pointed out 
that before speaking of a new treaty 


.concerning the disarming and the de- 


militarization of Germany, it is neces- 
sary to check up on the fulfillment of 
previous decisions of the Allies on Ger- 
many’s disarmament. This proposal was 
finally accepted. 

Now the Control Council in Germany 
is considering practical steps fdr setting 
up such a commission to check, in all 
zones of occupation in Germany, on ex- 
actly how the disarming of German 
armed forces has been effected in prac- 
tice within the year that has passed since 
Germany surrendered. 

It should be expected that this check- 
ing will facilitate the exact fulfillment 
of Germany’s surrender terms and the 
evolving of further measures for ensur- 
ing security in Europe. 

Literally on the eve of the closing of 
the.Paris session, Mr. Byrnes submitted 
one more project—this time it was the 
project for the convocation of a confer- 
ence of the Allies in November of this 
year to consider a peace treaty with 
Germany. This proposal was all the 
more unexpected because previously 
neither Mr. Byrnes nor anyone else had 
made any proposals concerning such a 
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peace treaty, not to mention the fact 
that there does not yet exist any German 
government with which a peace treaty 
could be concluded. 

In this connection one may recall that 
the head of the Soviet Government, Sta- 


. lin, as far back as last July, at the Ber- 


lin Conference, advanced a proposal on 
the formation of some central all-Ger- 
juan administration. The other partici- 
pants of the Berlin Conference then 
objected to a discussion of this question. 
Since then no one has raised this ques- 
tion. 

Naturally, in such a situation, Mr. 
Byrnes’ proposal to convoke a confer- 
ence to consider a peace treaty with Ger- 
many could not have been accepted at 
the Paris Conference. This question nat- 
urally cannot be decided in a hurry 
either. 

What is the significance of the results 
ot the Paris Conference? 

The results of the conference show 
that the discussion of the drafts of the 
first five peace treaties revealed certain 
differences among the governments which 
are responsible for the preparation of 
these treaties. It was revealed that in 
regard to drafts of peace treaties with 
Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Fin- 
land, where the chief responsibility nat- 
urally rests with the Soviet Union, only 
a few differences remain which need not 
be exaggerated. 

As regards the peace treaty with ftaly, 
where the chief responsibility rests with 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America, a number of questions of major 
importance remained unagreed. In this 
case, again, the Soviet Union made sev- 
eral steps toward a general agreement. 
Perhaps this will at last facilitate the 
attainment of such an agreement on this 
draft, too. Y 

The Paris Conference has shown that 
there exist also entirely undesirable ten- 
dencies in the preparation of peace trea- 
ties. 

Thus it transpires that the so-called 
“offensive for peace” proclaimed in cer- 
tain American circles sometimes is mere- 
ly’ expressed in a desire to impose the 
will of two governments upon the gov- 
ernment of a third state. Such was the 
case, for instance, in the question of the 
fate of former Italian colonies, where 
the Soviet Union completely renounced 
its claims and yet the American and 
British delegations, having formed a 
bloc, allowed no opportunity to reach an 
agreed decision. 

On the question of reparations ‘from 
Italy we encountered again the Anglo- 
American bloc, which here, too, did not 
conduct an “offensive for peace” but an 
offensive against the Soviet Union. Hav- 
ing formed a bloc in their desire to im- 
pose their will upon the Soviet Union, 
the United States and British delegations 
did nof wish to reckon with the most 
legitimate wishes of the Soviet Union 
and frustrated the possibility of an 
agreed-upon decision on reparations as 
well. 

The Paris Conference showed at the 
same time that the attempts of certain 
states to impose their will upon other 
states meet with a natural rebuff. Cer- 
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tainly no self-respecting Allied state will 
allow the will of another state to be im- 
posed upon it. The Soviet Union is just 
one of such states, which has sufficiently 
demonstrated its desire for coordinated 
actions with other countries, both in 
time of war for the sake of an Allied 
victory, and after the war for the sake 
of insuring a lasting peace and the se- 
curity of nations. 

It is sometimes said that it is difficult 
to draw the line between desire for se- 
curity and desire for expansion. Indeed, 
it is dificult at times. For instance, what 
interests of the security of the United 
States of America dictate the demand 
for military bases in Iceland? Evidently 
what matters here is by no means the 
security of the United States but entirely 


‘different aspirations. 


The world press is replete with re- 
ports that certain circles in the United 
States, .having formed a bloc with their 
friends’in Great Britain, are seeking to 
establish naval and military air bases 
in all parts of the globe—on Pacific and 
Atlantic islands, in territories of states 
of the Western and Eastern hemispheres. 

It is not for nothing that in certain 
countries advocates of new imperialist 
domination of the world by one of the 
strongest states have now acquired great 
weight, and, without feeling inconve- 
nienced by the official position of a sena- 
tor or a deputy, are trumpeting about 
their expansionist plans, are instigating 
new aggressive wars, disregarding light- 
mindedly the lessons of the inglorious 
collapse of imperialist Germany and of 
her plans for world domination. The 
future is now not with these gentlemen 
but with those nations which, like the 
Soviet Union, desire lasting peace and 
bind the interests of their security with 
the interests of the security of other 
peace-loving nations. 

Efforts of certain strong states to im- 
pose their will on other nations will take 
place in the future, too, but in regard to 
the Soviet Union, both in the past and 
in the future, they are doomed to fiasco. 
Only aspirations for friendly coopera- 
tion, in which there is no room for im- 
posing the will of one state or two states 
upon another state, can serve as a re- 
liable foundation for the development of 
relations between the Soviet State and 
other countries. One need not doubt that 
these principles of international coopera- 


‘tion will enjoy ever growing recognition 


in other democratic countries as well. 

As is known, a definite procedure of 
adopting decisions agreed among the 
Allies was evolved during the war. 
Agreed decisions on every important 
question were unanimously adopted at 
the conferences of Teheran, Yalta and 
Berlin, as well as at the Moscow Con- 
ference of 1943. 

These decisions were not adopted 
through imposing upon one government 
the will of other governments, but 
through friendly accord and understand- 
ing. This method of cooperation brought 
about positive results. 

Certain circles now seek to break: this 
order. Ever-new attempts are made to 
act contrary to this proved method of 
work. It was proposed at the Paris Con- 


ference not to wait for drafts of the 
peace treaties to be agreed upon among 
the governments which had undertaken 
to prepare these drafts. It was suggested 
that unagreed drafts be referred directly 
for consideration to a’ peace conference 
of representatives of 21 states, there to 
start disputes and struggle. The Soviet 
delegation declined these attempts to 
break established principles for the joint 
work of the Allies. 

After the Paris Conference Mr. 
Byrnes advanced a new, still more far- 
reaching plan. He proposed to refer to 
the United Nations consideration of 
draft peace treaties on which agreement 
will not have been achieved, although as 
is known this organization is not con- 
cerned with questions of peace treaties. 
This is one more attempt to break up 
the procedure of concerted work which 
was established in recent years and to 
utilize methods of pressure, threats and 
intimidation. 

The inconsistency of such intimidation 
in regard to the Soviet Union is obvious 
and has been proved many times. Such 
attempts, however, testify to the strong 
desire of certain foreign circles to break 
up the recently established principles of 
joint work with the Soviet Union and 
other democratic states, and to try to 
resort in relations with the USSR and 
other countries to methods alien to nor- 
mal relations among states. 

Attempts to draw the United Nations 
organization into such affairs are already 
universally known. Such things may be 
done if one does not consider the risk of 
undermining the prestige of the United. 
Nations organization, and is carried 
away by the tactics of utilizing ever new 
combinations of votes in the interna- 
tional organization. 

Now we have had instances of this 
sort, and one cannot deny that the pres- 
tige of the Security Council has already 
been subjected to grave trials. 

All this goes to show that the prepa- 
ration of the first peace treaties has al- 
ready encountered no small difficulties. 
These difficulties are not accidental. 
There is a desire in certain foreign cir- 
cles to dislodge the Soviet Union from 
the honorable place in international af- 
fairs which it rightfully occupies and to 
prejudice the international prestige of 
the USSR. 

Yet only near-sighted reactionary cir- 
cles doomed -to failure can act in such a 
manner. They are unable to understand 
that the Soviet State, which bore the 
brunt of the struggle for the salvation 
of mankind from the tyranny of fas- 
cism, now rightfully occupies a position 
in international relations which complies 
with the interests of the equality of large 
and small countries in their desire for 
peace and security. 

By defending the legitimate interests 
of the Soviet Union and the principles of 
friendly cooperation with other demo- 
cratic countries, and while repelling im- 
perialist reactionary attempts wherever 
they may originate, the Soviet Union is 
fully convinced of the correctness of its 
policy, which is aimed at defending the 
cause of peace and the progress of 
humanity. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


come a new powerful unit in the au- 
tomobile industry. During the war the 
production of both sections of the 
plant was all for the army—trucks 
and tanks. Now they were already pro- 
ducing a new seven-passenger car and 
preparing for mass production in the 
near future. I shall not go into the de- 
tails of the reconversion process in this 
plant, since not long after I had occa- 
sion to visit a much larger and more 
modern auto plant in Gorky. 

Gorky (formerly Nizhni Novgorod) 
had been transformed from a sleepy 
town on the Volga which used to come 
alive only at the time of the great an- 
nual fair, to a modern industrial city 
since the time I had last seen it, also 
in 1924. An overnight train ride from 
Moscow, beyond the range of enemy 
bombers, Gorky had been a vital cen- 
ter of war production since 1941. Some 
of its factories had been built origi- 
nally as war plants, in the years the 
war clouds were gathering. Now even 
they were being converted to peace- 
time production. 

The Molotov Automobile Plant isa 
huge modern plant built fourteen years 
ago with the assistance of American 
engineers and architects, covering 
acres and acres of land. It would take 
easily a week to visit all its depart- 
ments and all the social and cultural 
institutions that are an integral part 
of the plant. But we managed to see a 
great deal in a day. 

As we drove up to the administra- 
tion building we saw over the door 
models of the three Orders the factory 
had received during the, war for its 
mass production of tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns which had rolled steadily 
from the assembly line right to the 
front. Inside the door in the broad 
hallway, one huge wall was, covered 
with photographs of its most honored 
Stakhanovite workers, many women 
among them. We were ushered at once 
into the office of the director, Major 
General Ivan Kuzmich Loskutov. 
Broad-faced, stocky, trim, a former 
peasant boy turned into a big-time in- 
dustrial executive, he gave an impres- 
sion of super-efficiency as he answered 
our questions, occasionally turning for 
a brief conversation over the inter- 
plant communications system which 
keeps him in direct touch with every 
department. 

Loskutov told us that before the 
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war they had produced 114-ton trucks 
and medium light cars. They had al- 
ready completely. reconverted from 
wartime to peacetime production and 
were now carrying on intensive prepa- 
rations for mass production of new 
types of cars, side by side with produc- 
tion of the former types. Instead of 
the 144-ton truck, they would begin 
in 1946 to produce new 2!4-ton trucks. 
They were already producing a six- 
cylinder car designed at this plant, and 
were planning a new light four-cylin- 
der car, their “Victory” model. It 
had already been produced and tested, 
and a model sent to Moscow for Stal- 
in’s inspection. Mass production of this 
car was to start in the first half of 
1946. The post-war five-year plan of 
the plant had been approved and was 
already under way. By 1950 they 
would be making a thousand autos a 
day, with a force of 90,000 workers. 
The new light cars will sell at 5,000 
rubles on an installment plan. 

On our tour of the plant we noted 
a special jeep, designed after seeing 
pictures, before our Lend-Lease jeeps 
started arriving in, the USSR. They 
were somewhat broader and _ heavier 
than our jeep, made to suit Russian 
conditions. We also saw some of the 
departments where they were already 
making consumers’ goods, among them 
children’s velocipedes, baby carriages, 
kitchen utensils, rubber galoshes, felt 
boots, etc. 

At the Ordzhonikidze Aviation Plant 
the director was away on his first va- 
cation since before the war, and Col. 
Boris. Vassilevich Kuprianov, the chief 
engineer, did the honors as acting di- 
rector. Handsome and rosy cheeked, he 
welcomed us in his light airy office, 
panelled in birchwood, somehow giv- 
ing the impression of the inside of an 
airplane. 

This plant was a product of the first 
five-year plan, one of the tasks of 
which had been to build an aviation 
industry, formerly lacking in Russia. 
Colonel Kuprianov, who had been with 
the plant since its inception, beginning 
as an ordinary worker, recounted with 
pride their experiences in building up 
a large contingent of skilled airplane 


‘workers. The one-seat fighter plane, 


Lavochkin 7, had been produced con- 

tinuously all through the war. 
“Now,” the Colonel told us, “the 

tension of the war years has eased. We 





have released many of our workers 
who have returned to their state and 
collective farms, and many of our 
women workers who wanted to go 
home and take care of their children. 
Now we are producing some plywood 
planes for training purposes only. But 
only 20 per cent of our production to- 
day is airplanes. We do not produce 
enough planes to insure full time work 
in that field, so we are converting to 
peacetime production. Here are the 
things we are producing now. . .” 

He showed us an album containing 
photographs and models of about a 
hundred different types of peacetime 
goods—flour mill machinery, cream 
separators, agricultural machinery, 
furniture, cooking utensils, skis, sleds. 
He explained that this variety was a 
temporary measure, for their future 
main product would be autobus bodies 
along with their training planes. But 
their furniture and woodworking de- 
partments would be permanent 

The changeover had been accom- 
plished without any stoppage of work 
in any departments. The transition 
period when the full quota of workers 
was*hot needed had been used to give 
the workers their vacations (which 
they had voluntarily passed up during 
the war, taking a money bonus in- 
stead). ‘There had been no change in 
hourly pay rates so there had been. 
some decrease in wages with the re- 
turn to the eight-hour day. However, 
this had largely been compensated by 
the introduction of a special bonus 
system. One reason for this had been 
to overcome the craft pride of the 
workers who when first asked to make 
furniture had said: “We are highly 
skilled craftsmen, we produce planes— 
don’t try to make us produce chairs 
and wardrobes!” But the bonus sys- 
tem, plus considerable agitational work 
to make the workers understand that 
in this period furniture was more im- 
portant to their country than airplanes, 


had helped to overcome this feeling. © 


In the big assembly department we 
saw the planes being assembled on one 
line, while down another came a 
stream of wardrobes. 

We were taken out to see the avia- 
tion field from which thousands of 
planes had been flown right into battle. 
Here the fighter planes were being con- 
verted into training planes by the sim- 
ple process of stripping off the guns 
and war equipment and putting in an 
extra seat. In charge of this field was 
a former pilot who had trained Chka- 
lov (who came from Gorky) and other 
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famous pilots. Two test pilots took up 
a couple of planes for our benefit. 
They whirred up suddenly from the 
field in a swift antennae-like forma- 
tion describing wide parallel circles. 
Up in the sky they stunted with hair- 
raising exuberance, every so often 
swooping down over us so closely they 
practically took our hats off. Colonel 
Kuprianov looked on with proud in- 
dulgence. 

At the Stalin Ordnance Plant we 
were taken care of in the absence of 
itt Armenian director, Emelian, by 
Chief Engineer Mark Ossipovich 
Olevsky. Like Kuprianov, he made an 
impression of great ability and efficien- 
cy, but there was an endearing kind 
of dishevelment about him which, we 
found after spending many hours with 
him, was the result of the intense ar- 
dor of a. warm and passionate person- 
ality which gave a glowing intensity 
to every word and action. This factory 
had produced 100,000 guns during 
the war. Unlike the other factories I 
visited, the question here was not one 
of reconversion but of conversion to 
peacetime production, since the factory 
had always been an ordnance plant. 

“By the end of December, 1944,” 
he told us, “when we began to feel that 
the end of the war was not far off, we 
began to prepare for peacetime pro- 
duction, which in our case was to be 
machinery for the oil industry. We 
have not been able to get as much oil 
equipment as we needed from abroad, 
you know. We would have liked to 
get more from America, for example,” 
he smiled at us somewhat ruefully. 
“So we decided we'd better free our 
ol industry from dependence on 
abroad. In March, 1945, we built an 
entirely new department for drills 
and pumps and tools needed for the 
oil industry. As soon as the war was 
over we cut down our artillery pro- 
duction. Now our reconversion is 90 
per cent completed. We artillery peo- 
ple are already being pushed into the 
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background—the place is crawling 
with oil machinery specialists!” 

On our tour of the factory later we 
saw how indeed the oil machinery was 
literally pushing the guns to the wall. 
Much of the machinery used*to make 
guns was easily adapted to the new 
types of production. In addition to the 
oil machinery, this factory was also 
producing crankshafts for Diesel mo- 
tors, equipment for lumbering, rail- 
roads, parts of ships, and about seventy 
types of consumers’ goods. We no- 


ticed garden tools of every variety, . 


checker sets, toys, electric lamps and 
cooking utensils. We each carried away 
cigarette lighters inscribed with our 
names and the date. 

When asked the usual question as 
to whether there had been any lay-offs 
during the reconversion period, Mark 
Ossipovich laughed uproariously. 

“Lay-offs! If I had 10,000 skilled 
workers from America I could. put 
them right to work. We have to spend 
about 50 per cent of our time figuring 
out how to solve the labor shortage. 
We have so many orders—with an 
eight-hour day we could work three 
shifts and take care of them‘ all. As it 
is we have only enough workers to 
man two shifts.” 

From him we learned another part 
of the answer as to how wages had 
been retained at their wartime level. 
The changeover from an eleven hour 
to an eight hour day by itself would 


have meant a considerable decrease in 
wages. Improved production methods 
kept the decrease down to 6 per cent. 
But the war tax, which had amounted 
to 15 to 17 per cent of wages, had 
been removed in August, so actually 
the take home pay increased by 9 to 11 
per cent. 

- We also learned that a special de- 
cree covering all industry guaranteed 
the continuance of wartime weekly 
wages for a three month period after 
the eight hour day was restored. 

In this article I have dealt only with 
reconversion as applied to production. 
The problem is much broader. In 
every factory management and trade 
unions were cooperating on all the 
many-sided problems of converting not 
only production but every aspect of 
Soviet life to a peacetime basis— 
through efforts to restore and expand 
cultural and _ educational activities 
which had to be curtailed during the 
war, to improve housing and living 
standards and heal the wounds of war 
in every way. All that I saw made very 
clear that the overwhelming concern 
of the Soviet leaders and the Soviet 
people was a far cry indeed from any 
program of aggressive expansionism 
which would mean continued emphasis 
on war preparations. The whole Soviet 
people as I saw Yhem in those first 
post-war days were engaged in pre- 
paring for a long period of*peace and 
creative work. 
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Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
e Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
» Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current 
‘HELLO, MOSCOW! 


’ A delightful story of young Soviet 
stars. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 
vitch. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS 


Based on the best-selling novel 
by Konstantine Simonov. 


DARK IS THE NIGHT 


Suspense-filled drama of two men 
and a girl who dared to defy the 
enemy. Directed by Boris Barnet. 


| Coming 
THE TARAS FAMILY 


Dramatic story of a Russian vil- 
lage, from Boris Gorbatov’s novel 
“Unconquered.” Directed by Mark 
Donskoy, director of “The Rain- 
bow.” — 


_ TWINS 


A brilliant Soviet satire now break- 
ing all attendance records in 
Moscow. Starring Ludmilla Tseli- 
kovskaya and Mikhail Zharov. 
Directed by Konstantin Yudin. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Behind-the-scenes story of Stalin- 
grad. Directed by Frederick 
Ermler, 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Red Army will Collapse iaS Mouths! 






















That’s what we were told in June 
1941. That misconception was one of 
the products of the greatest conspiracy 
of modern times. That conspirac ; ; 
helped bring about Fascism and World prllticcinsion _ — er 
War II. The conspiracy is still going documented. It is a sensational story 
on. This time it can bring the world involving spies, saboteurs and assassins 
down around our ears. The Great told with the lightning pace of a thrill- 
Conspiracy against Russia bares the __ ing novel. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST RUSSIA 


By MICHAEL SAYERS and ALBERT KAHN 


whole record of international intrigue 
against Soviet Russia from the Revolu- 


tion of 1917 up to the present minute. 


authors of "Sabotage" and "The Plot against the Peace™ 


Special introduction by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER 


Senator CLAUDE PEPPER says: “The most important book of the 
day. It should have the widest possible distribution. It is required read- 
ing for every American and British statesman and, for that matter, for 
every citizen of both countries.” 


“A strange and frightening story, backed up with a vast array of documented evidence, 
intrigue, sabotage, terror.’’—Newsweek. 


“This is a real thriller. The characters are such spies as the amazing Captain Sidney 


Reilly of the British Intelligence, terrorists like Savinkov, and conspirators like Sir 
Henry Deterding.’—Chicago News. 


“The excitement of this narrative should not overshadow its serious contribution to a 
better understanding of the obstacles that still stand in the way of full confidence 
beween Russia and the United States.”,-—New York Herald Tribune. 


NOW in a Dollar Edition! 


Read it yourself, of course! But don’t stop there! This is 


a book to give to your friends. It is a weapon for peace! 


15 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. wherever books are sold, $1.00 
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What the Critics Say: 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern. ... It has an almost 
Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post 


Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Topay. Fill out the form below and 


mail now. 


A_new kind of history 





that reads like a novel 





by 
NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


— 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 
written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 

—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence can one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 
is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. RS-5) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
I enclose [] check [) money order [J currency for $2.00 for 


a year’s subscription to Sovier Russia Topay and a copy of 
The Russian Story by Nicholas Mikhailov. 
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